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ON DETRACTION, 


ARIOUS are the artifices em- 

ployed by the censorious and 
malevolent to traduce the characters 
of others; they sometimes set out 
with ianuendoes, and oblique hints, 
and thus by sketching the outline, 
leave the picture to be filled up by 
imagination, which never wants 
some of the darkest shades, Such 
apostrophic expressions as these keep 
imagination on the rack, vntil it 
forms the strongest surmises, which, 
of course, are always on the dark 
side of the picture and thus the el- 
lipsis is supplied by the malignant 
venom of the serpent’s tongue: this 
pdison instantly ferments and tume- 
fies the part thereby affected to a 
monstrous size; every eye is direct- 
ed to the tumour, and every finger 
pointed at the protuberance, until 
at fast, uuless some balsamic medi- 
cine be apphed, or some anodyne 
comfort given, the Joss of charac. 
ter is inevitable. Suppose even that 
lenitives be used to prevent total 
extinction, yet the character suflers 
at least amputation, and is obiiged 
ever after, to hop through life upon 
one limb. Mademoiselle _Ennucse 
goes in the merning to visit Madame 
Babillard, and upon entering, the 
latter informs her that her neig he 
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bour Mr, Dashis considered as not 
too honest. That no longer ago than 
yesterday evening, she heard it 
roundly asserted hy one, who had it, 
from the authority of a person, that 
heard ove of his neighbours say, 
that he heard from aservaut of Ma- 
dame Fausette, “ that this man re- 
ferred to, did not possess a bit too 
much honesty.” Thus the story by 
setting out with an oblique origin, 
and gathering a few particles .of 
falsehood from every rehearsal, at: 
last terminates in subverting the chars 
acter, and consequently the. tempo. 
ral happiness of an innecept indi- 
vidual. Were the foundation, not 
only of this, butof a great many other 
stories strictly examined, the whole 
superstructure would fall, Where is 
there any ground for such an edifice? 
“ The man is not too honest,” No 
wonder, indeed! that.is what. ao 
man ever was, nor ever can be; and 
thus our whole circuitous story, like 
a tottering fabric, ends ig ruins, 
and may be easily resolved. inte 
Madame HBabellarde’s eagerness. to 
entertain Mademoiselle Enonuese 
with good conversation, But less 
the story should want its proper ap- 
peudix, Mademoiselle Knnuese, on 
her way home calis upon Madame 
Tatilion, and informs ber that, her 
neighbour Mr, Dash 1s scarcely hoe 


nest enough ; to he sure, says she, 
this will only be entre nous, but Ma- 
dame Babillarde bas it trom a per 
sun, who heard it from another pers, 
son, whose triend got a whispera 
that amount. Mademoiselle Knuyese. 
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departs, Mrs. Waddle comes hobbl- 
ing in to visit Madame Tatillon, who 
immediately informs her of the 
bankruptcy of Mr. Dash’s character, 
and at the same time asserts that it 
is generally reported that he is dis- 
honest. Mrs. Waddle burries home 
to inform her husband that his ten- 
ant Mr Dash is a very great rogue, 
and will certainly cheat him out of 
the rent, unless he immediately en- 
ter on measures to prevent him ; 
moreover, says she, you need by no 
means question my assertion, for 
Madame ‘Tatillon has it from a per- 
son of the most profopnd veracity, 
who heard it from one to whom it 
was told as a secret; but a secret, to 
be sure that may be told, hecause it 
came through a train of people, 
whose veracity has never once been 
called in question. Thus by a series 
of gradnally augmented falsehoods, 
Mr. Dash is cast into prison by his 
Jandlord, and does not get out 
then¢e until he has paid the utter- 
most farthing. While he is detain- 
ed in prison, bis wife and children 
are cast abandoned on the world, 
and subjected to the contemptuous 
sneer, and superciliots disdain of 
the censorious and malevolent. Their 
most elevated hopes are disappoint. 
ed, their briyhiest prospects ectlips- 
ed, aod al! those littl expanding 
buds nipped by that unkindly fost 
which should have descended in 
gentle dew and nutri‘ious showers, 
to refresh their leaves and afford 
them health and vegetation. 


Surely those peftsons who have — 


been the means of redacing helpless 
infancy to indigence and poverty, 
must feel at least some remorse ee 
Such mistonduct, O, certainly ! 
people that are on other occasions 
possessed of such delicacy of feeling, 
conld'not reniain obdorare to the enes 
ofawretched mother, and a groupe of 
hetpless infants, who upon coming 
so the ours of ‘those almsgiving 
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Christians wil]! obtain as a supply for 
their wants, a look of pity mixed 
with contempt; but should they 
happen to come wpon a day of 
almsgiving in that village or district, 
they may probably have the good 
success to obtain a halfpenny from 
some of those individuals that pique 
themselves on pre-eminence in ten 
derness and COMpassioN ; but ever 
mite this given is carefully register 
ed in the bills of ostentation, and 
God marked debtor for the whole 
amount of these penvrious denations, 
Thus “ by giving to the poor,” 
they literally seem “to lend unto 
the Lord,” and are so fond of char. 
itable parade, that their neighbones 
must either see, or be minutely in 
formed of every item thus conferred, 
Such is the humanity and such the 
compassion of malicious detractors, 
evil-speakers and slanderers. 
Another method practised to cir. 
culate opprobrious reports is com. 
mencing withan absolute falsehood, 
Thus when Mrs. Portland’s daughter 
lately outshone all the surrounding 
ladies at a neighbeuring ball, ven- 
om-toothed envy stried a thousand 
artifices toeclipse the splendour of 
her majestic appearance. No soon. 
er does the news of her transcends 
ent excellence reach the ears of 
Madame De |’ Envié, than she’ ctne 
soles her own daughters by telling 
them, that they need by no means 
envy that young lady’s happiness, 
for It is gewerally understood that she 
is supported by *Squire Sportsman, 
They immediately exclaim ~ Ola! 
mamma how thoughtless were we, 
who did not perceive that uotil now, 
for “Squire Sportsman danced the 
first set with her, and was ail atten. 
tion to her 3”. surmises succeed. and 
whatever they are unable to know 
arivht is filled up by sinister conjec 
ture. Loaded with this important 
news, Which gives them continual 
anxiety until itbe revealed, they all 
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go to spend the evening with Miss 
Celebs and her sisters, a delizhtful 
gr up of oid maids These antedi 
luvians with adj that censdriousness, 
which is so commen to celibacy at 
45, faunch out into the arost acri- 
monieus imvectives ayainst Miss 
Purtiand, declaring that they hau 
loog been anxious to hear someting 
of that nature respecting her, for 
they were always observing ber co- 
queiry and fhrtation, aad had ae- 
tually scen ber before she was more 
thin 22, seizing the "Squire’s arm, 
and walking with him round the 
lawn: “ now was not thata pretty 
piece of impudence for a girl of 
twenty-two !” Thus they go on, 
until the character of the young 
lady is quite lacerated, and every 
tongue aiding venom to the wound, 
it becomes the gtand topic of con- 
versation. Calumny fhes like light- 
hing uninterrupted In its course, 
until it pervades the extensive circie 
of her acquaintance > nu person cah 
take an active patt in the’ conversa 
tion of the tea table withaut being 
weil acquainted with the amour of 
“Squire Sportsman and Miss Port- 
land. ‘Thus the young lady ‘apon 
coming into companuy finds herself 
avoided by every one, as if cotita- 
gious. Stie sits in silence, or if she 
attempts to speak, the eyes’ of the 
whole comparty afe fixed apon her 
wih looks got, disrespect and cotr- 
> tewpt. She, of course, feels very 
buhappy inthaveompany, and steks 
pleasure elsewhere, “' by * retiring 
from tt as soon: as Cofivenient 5 her 
early departure ‘is ‘supposed To arise 
from a sense ‘of shame, a’ constious- 
ness of ‘guilt, aad an incapatity any 
longer to endure the’ stetu looks dtd 
ronlemprodus frowns Uf her Bebold- 
rs: thus her goilt’ no longer re- 
mains a matter’ of doubt) but Ys 
pomttively affirmed and considered as 
true as any akiom in’ gédmefry. 
Should dig lady ayenpt to ‘vindr- 
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cate Miss Portland's innoceace, the 
tonyzues of the whole company tura 
upoau her, aad she mast either go 
down the streim of caluamy along 
with them, or be taxed with being’a 
copartuer im iter adveiitures. Sttould 
any gentleman from compassion for 
Miss Portladd, speak favourably of 
lrer, his ears are stuaned with almost 
as great a confusion of language as 
prevailed at the tower of Babel, and 
he is obliged to sink into profount 
silence. Thus every person afraid 
to uppose the current of popularity, 
declines speaking in her favour, 
The fear of ceusure obliges even 
those who are unwilling, to eniage 
in the general torrent of detraction, 
so that instead of supporting a vir- 
tdous reputation, the youny lady ts 
loaded with infamy, and branded 
with disgrace. The old proverb is 
cited, “ what every one says must 
be true,” no person then entertains 
the leas. doubt of all that bas been 
réported /:the story being tow so 
prevalent, reaches the ears of sonte 
of her rébations, from whom it soon 
finds its way to ber Mother, who 
being obliged to credit the report 
from the uoiversality of its extent, 
and the impheit eredit which it 
hadobrainedsturns poor Miss Portland 
out of doors, and leaves her to wane 
der through the world in the most 
disconsolaie pilgrimage, and exile 

Being thus left to straggle ‘agagy 

the vide of ailversity, slie beholds 
dn enéiny oti every side, and con. 
teinpt, pictured in. every’ face. 
Whither shal she go’ to°Ayid bn’ al 
sylum, “or ‘where shall she’ fodk out 
for a friend? The fiuyer oF ree 
proach, aiid the dunce bt contempt 
télf her that She will be disappointed’ 
in, all ber applications, and istead 
Of receiving wie syuipathetif war, 
and’ Ualm'Ut consol ition, shetis tudd- 
ea with unmesined Heyraced and res 
proach. flow’ dan those’ delicate 
fuelings, bilhisto ‘unacedsomed ta! 





any rebuff, endure such continual 
violence? How must those ruby 
lips formerly the seat of enchant- 
ing smiles, and source of gentle ac- 
cents, now become pallid and wan ! 
How must those cheeks, which were 
formerly the seat of blooming 
beauty be now become faded! How 
will those eyes that formerly spark- 
Jed with all the glances of attrac- 
tion, and captivated a numerous 
train of admirers, now appear 1n- 
expressive and languid! How will 
that figure that formerly walked 
with unrivalled majesty and graceful 
dignity, now creep with timorous 
and tottering pace! How must 
perfect innocence and uncontaminat- 
ed virtue, succumb beneath the 
frowns of an accusing world! And 
how must gentle delicacy shudder at 
the thoughts of being abandoned by 
every friend, and looked upon as 
the detestation of humanity! What 
relief can she find ia her distress ; 
or who will sympathize in ber suf- 
ferings ? The obdurate bearts of 
mankind are impenetrable to her 
cries, and compassion appears to 
have abandoned the earth. 


I.G. 
f ———_—__. _ ___1 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
GENTLEMEN, 
PAALPENING lately to go witha 
friend to hear a young man 
ot that religion termed Seceder 


preach, I was much _ pleased 
with the neat simplicity of the house, 
which though small, was well fit- 
ted up and adapted for the con- 
venience of the congregation. Being 
a little too late in going, the ser. 
vice was some time began, which 
prevented me from hearing — the 
text, The preacher when | arrived 
was descanting on the cunning of 
the serpent in betraying our first 
parents, which in my opinion, he 
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managed in a very masterly man. 
ner. Opposite to the pulpit is a pew 
which appears to belong to a very 
respectable family; oo the back 
part of the seat, is painted in red, 
three boars heads. I thought it 
somewhat remarkable, bat | supposed 
it might have some meaning with 
which I was not acquainted, and on 
my return home, I asked my friend 
who wasa member of that church, 
if it wasa mark of dishonour upon 
that family for disobedience to the 
rules of the church, er if it made 
any part of their clergyman’s ser 
vice on any particular occasion, as 
I had heard a man, } believed of near 
ly the same religion, about seven. 
teen vears ago describe the power 
of the great red dragon spoken of 
in the Revelations of St. John, and 
I thought that probably it meant 
something of a similar nature; but 
my friend said it meant no such 
thing, as either a mark of disgrace, 
or any part of the church service, 
but that it was placed there owing 
to family pride in the owner of the 


seat inexhibiting his coat of arms, 


As I knew nothing about the mean 
ing of heraldry, it caused me some 
consideration to understand why 
three boars heads could become a 
mark of honour or respect. If the 
meaning was, that the ancestors of 
the gentleman, were great hunters 
and had killed three red boars, I 
think there can be very to little boast 
of on that account, as in my opinion 
the cultivation of three roods of corn 
Or potatoes would have been more 
praiseworthy, If it meant that his 
ancestors had been as rude, savage, 
fierce, and unfeeling to their fellow 
creatures, either in society or the 
field of battle asthree red buars, it 
must be a shocking picture of refine 
ment to value his ancestors for sucb 
a circumstance, For my part I 
would much rather want such badges 


ef honour, or mottoes of distinctions 
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but perhaps it is only to be in the 
fashion with other respectable zen- 
tlemen, who, if we may jadge from 
the terrible animals displayed on 
their coaches, servants, livery, &c. 
pride themselves on great ancestry. 
But this display in a house of wor- 
ship appears very ridiculous; more 
so than if they were to exhibit them 
upon trappings of vanity, as I ne- 
_ver understood that our great Lord 
and Saviour wore aay badge but 
that of virtue, por even gave the 
most distanthint that the dispositions 
of mankind should resemble that of 
any ferocious animal, although there 
is uo doubt, that some among the 
Jews, who from their being active 
in the crucifixion of Our Savour, may 
have had boars heads, or tigers heads, 
displayed in their houses of worship, 
to represent what they thought so 
praiseworthy au action, | think 
the Rev. Mr. R. should have made 
some remarks on such a display of 
vanity in his house of warship. 

If we believe the authority of 
David Hume, beraldry was little in 
fashion in early times, It was in- 
slituted as a stimulus to the Cru- 
saders to cut the throats of their Sa- 
racen brethren, and they bad in- 
famous embiems struck, upon their 
shields and breast plates, to induge 
the wearers to be like fetocious beasts 
of prey, andif possible to. extin- 
guish every spark of humanity that 
-could be lodged in the baman 
breast. 

In this present age, when educa- 
tion is making rapid. strides to per- 
fection; when the huimaw breast be- 
gins to expand beyond the former 
aye of bivoted cruekty; when the 
daik mists of fanaticism begin to 
Clear off, why should we value our- 
selves on such base, ridiculous, un- 
meauing badyes ol distinction, as 
portraits. of lions, tigers, bears, 
Wolves, griflins, serpents, monkeys, 
aud baboons, with all the whole race 
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of inferior animals, Surely a man 
must have a very degenerate opiniva 
of himself when he thinks he is 
honoured by baving any of these 
ferocious savage animals as his re- 
presentative; but indeed there are 
some persons who deserve these 
characteristic coats of arms, parti- 
cularly a certain man that! heard 
of, who rose to celebrity by all 
the low groveling means that man- 
kind are capable of using; he became 
magistrate, andeven in that con+ 
spicuous station, he was known up- 
on acertain occasion to sell copies 
of oaths at two pence each. Such 
men as this deserve for their motto, 
a serpent, hyena, tiger, or some other 
of the most ferocious race of animals, 
in order that they may be held up 
to society as the objects of contempt; 
they might thus perhaps be a means 
of producing good eflects, But so 
much is the rage for heraldry, that 
every monarch endeavours to show 
his greatness by representing some 
terrible part of the animal creation ; 
aud by this means lie thinks he dis- 
plays his greatness, but in my opi- 
‘nion he exhibits quite the coutrary, 
and only shows ‘that he is if 
mind and principle a terrible mort- 
ster. 

Even the republican United 
States of America, have followed the 
examp'e by adopting the Spread Ea. 
gle. What can this mean in a free 
and itdependent state, unless it 
be that as the eagle is reckoned 
king of the birds, the Americans jn 
liké manner wish, like their repre- 
sentative to prey upon all their 
neighbours? I think it is of ver 
little consequence, whether the ea. 
gle or the lion are chosen ax emblems ; 
neither of them exhibit any true 
marks of greatness to a thinking 
‘mind. ‘Phe emblem of the game 
cock is 1) thiok superior to aby of 
them; he is an animal harmless and 
inofiensiye to all bis neighbours, but 
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when once opposed he never leaves 
his enemy but with victory or 
death, It any e:mbiei deserves re- 
spect, b think i ts that of our harp, 
which in early ages was always 
strung for the congratulations of 
love and frieudship; and at other 
times when necessary, for the pur- 
pose of rousing the mation to a sense 
of their danger against the imvasions 
of aforeiga enemy. Such an em- 
biem or coat of arms, isto me a 
thousand times more siynificant than 
the whole race of ferocious beasts 
with all their grim and terrific ap- 
pearances, 
lam Gentlemen, 


Your bumble servant, 
P. M‘P. 


Ballygowan. 


EEE 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


HINTS FOR ASTRONOMICAL PUPILS, 


(From Frend’s Evening Amusements.) 
Continued from Vol, XI1. page 452. 

URING the month of August 

the daily height of the sua on 
the meridian dimimshes faster thaa 
i did in July, and « may ailord 
some amusement to observe, by an 
easy experiment, the rate of this 
decrease. ‘Take a jstraight suck a- 
bout a yardilong, and at the ead of 
it make a bole, as is Msual for the tas- 
sel of a walking stick, only jet it 
be larger. Cross this hole in the di- 
rection of the stick: fix on with wax 
a hair, and across this hair fix on 
another hair with wax, so that the 
point where the two hairs cross each 
other shall be the cenire of the hole. 
Now fix the suck im the yroued, and 
the hole being at the other end, and 
placed opposite the sun, there wall 
be on the ground the shadow of 
the stick opposite wo the sun, and 
at the end of the shadow an oval, 
foraed by the rays passing throug) 
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the bole of the stick; and the cen. 
tre of this oval will be marked } 
the shadow of the hairs, which croyg 
each other on the hole of the stick, 
As the sun dppears to move, this 
centre will move on the ground; 
and if you note its motion a little 
before and after noon, you may 
mark with great ease, onthe ground 
a line, which shall run from south 
to north, or be a meridian Jine. 
To do this properly diaw with a 
string and a piece of chalk an arc 
of a circle about eleven o'clock, 
the string bemg fixed to the bot. 
tom of the stick, and the point of 
the chalk fixed on the centre of the 
oval formed in the shadow of the 
stick, At half past eleven do the 
same thing, then about half past 
twelve, observe the centre, and you 
will see it near the arc last mate, 
When it comes upon the arc, mark 
the place; and draw a line from this 
piace to the beginning of the are, 
or the place where the centre was 
at half past eleven. Divide this 
line into two equal parts, anda 
line drawn from the bottom of tie 
stick through the middle of the ch. 
vided line, will be the line en which 
the centre of the oval is, when the 
centre of the Sun is upon the me-, 
ridian, 


At one o'clock observe the place 


-of the centre, which will now be 


near the are first made, and when 
it is upon theare, mark the place; 
and draw a line from this place to 
the beginning of the arc, or ‘the 
place where the centre of the oval 
was at eleven o'clock; then this 
line, if you have drawn every thing 
right, will be divided into two equal 
parts by the line drawn from the 
bottom of the stick, 

Ifthe ground is rough, and the 
arcs of the cireles are ill drawn, 
the line drawn trom the stick will be 
less exact; but by trying this play 

a few times, young persons wil 
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row expert at it, and, instead of 
making two, they may make several 
arches. Thus, one at eleven, ano- 
ther at a quarter past, a third at 
three qaarters past, and so on, mark- 
ing the. place where the centre of 
the oval as, either before or after 
eleven, and, as its place is changed, 
making new ares. Then alter twelve, 
asthe centre of the oval comes up- 
opany of the arcs, mark the places; 
and, joining by line these places 
with the beginnings of their respece 
tive arcs, you may now bisect the 
lines, and the line passing through 
the points of bisection will pass 
through «the bottom of the stick, 
Thus we shall have, if not an exact 
meridian line upon the ground, one 
sufficiently exact to answer our 
purpose ; and we may observe by it, 
when the sug is upon this tine, and 
also by marking the spot every day 
determined by the centre of the o- 
val, we may take notice how ts 
middle-day height is constantly di- 
minishing, This little contrivance 
might, in a school, suggest many 
curieus and useful questions, 

Round the stick as a centre draw 
a complete circle. Then the meri- 
dian tine drawn on the ground will 
cut this circle, and if produced 
both ways, wiil cut this circle in 
two points, the north and the south 
points. We may _now observe at 
what point the sun risés or sets, as 
there will be marked, at sun rising 
or setting, a point by the shadow 
of the stick on the circle, and the 
opposite point to it is the point 
where is the sun in rising or setung. 
Thas suppose the shadow of the 
stick at sunset to cut the circle at 
the point south by east, then the 
sun is setting on ihe horizon at the 
point north by west. Ii the shia- 
dow of the stick cuts the circle in 
the point east-north-east, then the 
sun Is setting on the horizon at the 
point west-south-west. At any ume 
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also during the day, by looking at 
the shadow of the stick on the cite 
cle, you may tell at what poiat of 
the heavens the sun is, and you 
may notice the unequal time em- 
ployed in the shadow passing from 
one pvint to another, At night the 
line We have thus drawn will serve 
as our guide to determine what 
stars are at any time upon the meri- 
dian. 

The difference of the noontide 
height of the sun on the 27th of 
December, and on Midsummer.-day, 
is torty-seven degrees, and, of course, 
the rays of the sun cannot strike the 
ground with so much strength in 
winter as in summer.* 





—eeneen 
= Se 


* As the sun’s noontide height, and its 
stay above the horizon are daily decrease 
jng durimg the month of July, it may na- 
turally excite wonder, that the heat does 
net diminish in the same manner, and that 
July should be in general much hotter than 
the preceding month. A slight degree of 
attention to what passes every day will 
obviate surprise. At noon the height of 
the sun is always the greatest: his rays 
considered in themselves, are the most 
powerful; but the heat is not so great as 
when, intwo hours more, his height and 
their power are much diminished. The 
fact is, he has been communicating heat 
to the earth from his rise till noon: in 
the hour from one ull two he communi- 
cates less heat, than in the hour from 
twelve to one; but in the first hour of the 
afternoon, thefe is another addition made 
to the heat that there was at twelve; and 
in the secoid, an addition, though a less 
addition than the former, to the heat there 
was at one. A much less addition is 
made in the third hour, after which the 
usual temperature of the earth and air 
begin to prevail, and the heat gradually 
diminishes. ‘lhus the heat of the sun in 
the winter months was not sufficient to 
overcome the cold produced in the nightss 
as his power increased, he had a greater 
power of cold to contend with, and his 
victory was scarcely completed, when his 
power to comimunicate heat began to die 
minish: but the subdued enemy had no 
means of recruiting his strength, till the 
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Now the difference of the dis- 
tances of the sun un these two days 
is not very great, in comparison of 
the whole distance from the sun; anid 
hence, though the earth is nearer to 
the sun in winter than in suinmer, its 
heat isto us the greatest in the latter 
season. You may, any muruing at 
breakfast make this clear to your 
imagination, whilst you are holding 
a piece of bread to toast by the 
fire. If it is beld upright before the 
fire, it will soonest be toasted; and, 
as you incline towards you, the 
part aearest to the fire will be 
burnt, when that nearest to you is 
scarcely heated. According to the 
degrees oi inclination the eflects will 
be ditlerent, and these degrees of 
inclination may show you the effects 
of the rays of ‘the sun on different 
regions of the earth. 

When the toast is beld upright, 
the heat of the fire strikesit in the 
stronyest inanner: and so does the 
heat of the sun strike those parts of 
the earth, where it is directly over 
the heads of the inhabitants. When 
the toast is inclined, then it receives 
the heat of the tire in the same 
manner as the other regions of the 
earth do the heat of the sun at 
noon, In summer time the earth is 
farthest from the sun; but the in- 
clination of the rays of the sun on 
Our country, is represented by the 
action of the fire ow toast, held near- 
ly in ao upright state. In winter 
the earth is nearer; but then the 
rays of the sun strike our couutry, 
as the fire does the toast, when its 
held in a posture very much inclin- 

ed. They who live in the southera 
partot the earth, have, during our 
winter, the sun nearer them, and 
aiso us rays suriking them more for- 
cibly ; and in summer they are not 
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sun at the appointed time is obliged to 
submit to the superior dominion of the 


night. 
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only farther removed from the sun, 
but also his rays strike them ina legs 
forcible manner. Hence their sum 
mer ought to be hotter, and their 
winter colder, than ours; but © 
many other causes interfere in the 
production of heat and cold, that 
this ditterence attecting the power 
of the sun’s rays is of little conse. 
quence. 
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6¢ "UE utmost harmony now pre. 

vailed, and the serjeant hav. 
ing ordered in a bowl of punch, we 
drank his majesty’s health again, 
and again; the glass passing briskly 
[ assure you. This good cheer seem- 
ed to cement our jovial friendship, 
and the serjeant soon became very 
talkative, and recounted many hee 
roic exploits of his younger years; 
he was so very afiabie as to permit 
me to wear his cap, which I esteem. 
ed a very great mark of condescen- 
sion. My father shared fully it the 
passing mirth, and sung, or rather 
vocilerated, several songs in praise 
of flowing bowls, fuil bumpers, 
sparkling glasses, and generous 
wine. Ladeed your bumble servant 
was tickled with his good fortune ; 
my whole frame was, as it were, tu. 
ned tu joy. I] laughed olten, talked 
much and incoherently, aud at length 
overpowered by w hiskey and jole 
lity, sunk to rest where I was site 
ting. 

“ On awakening next morning, | 
was so iil that Leould scarcely move ; 
and | had began to think some of 
the late events rather a dream than 
areality, just as the serjeant enter, 
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ed the room, I inquired of him for 
my father, but he informed me in 
a surly tone, that he had ieft the 
house “soon after | tell asleep, He 
then mutiered soine words avout ex- 
tortion, and conscience, and ended 
with a great proijusion of oaths, all 
of that kind which may be cailed 
minced, or abbreviated, yet deliver. 
ed with such excellent emphasis 
that they really lost little of their 
due strength ; after thus expressins 
his rage, he appeared more compos. 
ed, and drew near to the bed where 
Iwas still lying, and sittupg down, 
began thus : 

‘You witnessed last night my 
generous treatment of your father, 
and alter vou were put to bed, I 
also gave hima guinea: this honour- 
able usage was however lost on him, 
he insisied to have two guineas, 
though the old rascal knew | could 
only pass you for the drum, being 
too low for the ranks. However my 
brave lad, I perceive you to be pos- 
sessed of true military spirit, you 
disdained to higzie about bounty 
money, and you shall be preferred 
when you join our regiment; you 
shall at least be a serjeant, that’s 
certain.” | Overpowered by pure 
gratitude, I could scarcely return 
him due thanks for his kind ofler. 
He retired, and I arose to breaktast, 
which he had ordered, and as no- 
thing material occurred for some 
davs, I shalldike the learned school- 
niaster, , skip and yo on 5’ it is hows 
ever proper to notice, that Ll saw no 
more of my father, and that my ser- 
jeant was one of those honourable 
geatlemen called crimps. 

“One evening as [ sat in the 
small room io which I was usually 
kept, the serjeant entered in a great 
flutter, foliowed by a brisk young 
officer, whose splendid appearauce 
filled me with awe and admiration, 
This hero of lace and feather, after 
a salutation which was no way Clog- 
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ged by formality, viewed me with 
much circomspection, and at his de. 
sire I gave three upright jumps, 
Clapt my bands the same number of 
times above my head, and behind 
my back, which feats being to his 
satisfaction, he bade the serjeant tea 
This offer 
fused, and was followed up by the 
serjeant making some remarks oa 
the great scarcity of active young 
men. Asto me he said I was au ex- 
cellent recruit, possessed both of 
sdundness and agility, and would 
soon fit any corps whatever. A lung 
altercation now took place betweea 
those gentlemen, wherein was urged 
with great force, as to oaths, both 
my importauce and significance, 
but the officer, who as 1 atterwards 
learned, was just wanting one to 
complete his quota of men, was 
forced to submit to the other’s terms, 
which was eighteen guineas. I now 
followed my new master, without 
the. least regret at leaving the ser- 
jeant, whom I began to see in his 
proper colours. 

‘* This change however was not 
much for the better, being immedi. 
ately put on board a vessel at the 
quay, in which were about twenty 
ragged lads like myself; the vessel 
sailing the same mght, we landed at 
a stnall sea-port in Scotland, and 
reached head quarters of the regi- 
ment to which we were destined, 
without aby thing material occur- 
ring on the way, Qu our route 
several little occurrences took place 
that created stiong doubts in’ my 
miod as tomy being a gentleman; 
these doubts were however timely 
removed by the drill serjeant’s cane. 
Two persons who had deserted 
being taken and bronght to the re- 
giment, underwent such a dreadtul 
flagellation, that at the sight 1 be- 
came stupified with horror, aud 
sunk down io a state of faintish in- 
Krom this state 1 was 
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soon roused by a few hearty kicks 
administered by the drill serjeant, 
in order that I might more fully wit- 
ness this scene of more than brutal 
barbarity. The wretches fainted 
several times under the lash, with- 
out causing the least cessation or 
remission in torture, 

“I have somewhere read, that we 
are a flogged, or flogging nation, I 
forget which, but in either case the 
observation held good as to us, for 
we were certainly a flogged regi- 
ment; scarcely a day passed by, 
without one or more such scenes as 
I have related, which custom had 
rendered so familiar as to be called 
by the cane name of discipline. 
Familiar as this horrid business was, 
I was lucky enovgh to escape, but 
each day, | may add hour, confirm- 
ed if possible, my aversion to gen 
tlemanism, and I began to contrive 
the specdiest way to get off, but I 
was several months before I could 
bring any plan to maturity that 
promised success, and several more 
elapsed without an opportumty for 
ile execation. Inthe mean time my 
gon burst when fring during a field 
day, and lacerated my left hand in 
adieadful manner, As the surprise 
and agony of this shock subsided, I 
really viewed it as a sure presage of 
good fortune, especially as the 
plan I had laid to get off, might 
have been attended with still worse 
consequences. For though the ten- 
dons of my hand were somewhat 
torn,-and hence still, | had reason 
to believe I would recover its use, 
being able to move my fingers full 
as well as could be expected. _ This 
however was a secret that I deter- 
mined to keep at that time, and at 
each dressing when ordered by the 
surgeon to move my fingers, I ii. 
flexibly persisted in my tability ; 
and in short, played my part so 
well, that in a few months | was or- 
dered to be discharged, and for ever 
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bade adieu to being a gentleman; 
leven yet retain rather an antip 
athy to the very name. 

* The joy of release threw me in. 
to akind of delicious deliriousness, 
from which I did not recover till J 
had nearly squandered the small sum 
of money that J received with my 
discharge to carry me home—though 
God knows I bad no place deseryin 
of that endearing name. Wath the 
pittance rematning, | determined 
to make the best, and being unable 
to work, and inclined to ramble, | 
bought this very basket, in which] 
put my small stock, and having 
fully ‘the world before me,’ com 
menced travelling chapman. 

** At setting out, a favourite pra. 
verb of my aunt’s came in my mind, 
namely, ¢ a light profit makes a 
heavy purse,’ and to it I determined 
to adhere, and to ask as low a price 
as possible for each article, and not 
to take less than asked ; from which 
system I anticipated sure gains, 
speedy sales, ready movev, aad of 
course, a heavy purse. 
howeyer good it might be in my 
qunt’s theory, like oiany other 
theories, Jost much of its valve in 
pracuce, and bad nearly proved 
fatal to my little stock. The peopke 
had been accustomed time imme 
mortal to hear persons in my line 
ask high prices for their goods, and 
to roundly assert their excellent 
quality ; therefore when 1 simply 
asked the least price I could take, 
the articles were often rejected as be- 
ing bad, from the very low value at 
which | oflered them, ‘The far greater 
part however, when I refused to 
come sull lower than | asked, treat- 
ed me much worse; many declared, 
olten with dreadiul oaths, that they 
would as soon melt their money in 
the fire, or throw it into the sea, as 
buy ove pin’s worth from such a 
gieedy stingy grub. Some declared 
that they never met with such a 
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taber-in; others called me a miser, 
Jew, swaddler, or any term of scorn 
and cuntempt they could devise at 
that moment, aud the consequence 
was, that [ sometimes travelled 
whole days without selliag to the 
yalue of sixpeuce, 

« Tired of proverbs, and formal 
honesty, I have ever since followed 
the practice of all persons of my 
rofession, asking large prices, and 
thing them too when I-can get 
them, and thus | lead a merry ramb- 
liag lite; uty chief study the whims 
and caprices of the public. You 
snile, perhaps, at my slender means 
of gratilying the fantasies of man- 
kind; I own it appears rather a 
rid ile ; ; however it ts easily unravels 
led 5 observe those Speciipens, This 
picture, from the Sugar- sland press, 
which now bears the name of the 
‘Price Regeat,’ once bore that of 
‘Frederic of Prussia,’ and bad long 
a good sale, even after the natural 
deathof that hero. The name at length 
yave place to that of ‘ James Earl 
ot Charlemont, General of the Insh 
Volunteers ;’ it was then prized 
more than ever ; the sooly walls of 
each cottage might be said ” shine 
with him, and celebrated ‘ Free 
Trade Paddy. Unier its present 
naaie of * Prince Regent,’ it for 
sume time sold well, but the people 
now seemmy the diflereace between 
** George Prince of Wales,’ and the 
‘Price Regeat,’ have lost all relish 
tw the picture, which new is onty 
boucht jor the fine fivure of the 
horse on which he is weunted, Tis 
hero was once eatied ‘ Sir William 
liowe,’ but then sold very podrly ; 
however on receiving its present 
name, * Bonaparte,’ it made ample 
aimends for us former slowness of 
sale, for towards him the public 
have shown a constancy very dif- 
front trom that to the teveut. 
feeveral, Consul, or Emperor, have 
BLAKE j there has been neo 
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decrease worth notice in sale, howe 
ever different the actions of the per. 
sdn it preteads to represeat; and 
he still continues to be the chief 
Ornament of the country houses, 
The annexed imperiect sketch 
of his life, is often the basis of po- 
litical conversation,” 

After some remarks on similar 
subjects, but much less worthy of 
notice than the fore; going, tiny nate 
rator concluded; aud alter satisfying 
the landlord, we shook hands and de- 
parted, Leaving Ballycarry, L pass 
ed its antient church, now a ruin; 
it presents nothing emarkable, 

(To be continued. ) 
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SPEECH DELIVERED BY WILLIAM Be 
NEILSON, AS PKESIDENT OF THE 
BELFAST HISTORIC SOCIETY, AT THE 
CLOSE OF THE SBSSION, ENDING 
JUNE 1813....eRESENT, NINETEEN 
MEMBERS, FORTY ONE STRANGGRS, 

GENTLEMEN, 
pue laws of the Society direct 
that each session shail be closed 
by an oration from the chair, In 
which the objects of the Society 
are to be particulariy detailed, and 

a view taken of the progress it has 

made in the course of tue session. 
It is tm the pertormance of 

that duty | now rise to address you, 
and aware,as | am,vl wy total ine 
auvility to do the subject that jusiice 
it deserves; feeling asl do, that in 
the uccessary requisites law more 
than delicient, L au vuly clicoule 
ayed to proceed by the certain cone 
yicilob, that the audieuce A have 
the honour to address, wiil atiuibute 
my ¢rromste My Weaspericuce, rae 
ther than to my wil. liowever, 
wanting 1 may be in capacity, wone 
can feel more solicitous forthe wellare 
of the Suctety, or be more siucerely 
devoted to Ms Inieresise Allow me 
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then to solicit your indulgence; par- 
don the errorsof my judgment, and 
believe me when I assure you, they 
spring not from my heart, 

On the present occasion, each of 
of the members possesses the privi- 
lege of pap hsscs 4 an unlimited 
bomber of strangers, that the pub- 
lic may thus have an opportunity 
of judging of the merits of the 
institution, and the inducements to 
enter into it, 

It may not therefore be unneces. 
sary before [ proceed to a detail of 
the objects contemplated on its forms 
ation, to take a cursory view of the 
regulations of the society, for the 
information of such of our visitors 
as may not be acquainted with 
them. 

When the Society was first estab- 
lishéd its meetings were held week- 
lv, but as this was found to en- 
croach toomuch upon the time of such 
members, as were engaged in met- 
cantile pursuits, they are in future, 
bya late regulation, to be but once 
a forty ight. 

‘There are two classes, the one for 
the study of history, and the other 
of the constitution and laws of FE ng- 
land; each of these classes under- 
gors an examination by one of its 
own members, from half past seven 
till eight o’clock, when the debate 
commences. 

At every meeting a debate takes 
place, the subject of which has been 
determined a fortnight before. 

The choice of the question rests 
with the majority of the members 
present. 

“lwo members are appointed to 
open the debate, the one to support 
the negative, the other the aflfirma- 
tive of the question. The remain- 
der of the members deliver their 
sentiments afterwards as they may 
think proper. 

The business of the Society com- 
mences at half past seven, and at or 
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before eleven, according to the 
length of the debate, the question jg 
put fromthe chair, and the deci. 
sion of the Society recorded on the 
journals, 

Betore the president leaves the 
chair, a ballot takes place for the 
best speaker ; the papers are depos. 
ited in a box, which is not opened til] 
the close of the session, and that 
member for whom there appearsa 
majority of votes receives a_ silver 
médal. This is to excite emulation, 
and of course, to induce a more exe 
tensive preparation for the subject 
of debate. 

A silver medal is also awarded 
tothe member of each of the two 
classes, who may give the most cor- 
rect answers in the course of the 
session. 

All the offices of the Society are 
elective, except those of the presi- 
dent and debaters, which are filled 
in rotation. 

I shatl for the present content 
myself with this sketch of the constis 
tution and arrangements of the So- 
ciety, satisfied that enough has been 
Said to explain its system. Any of 
our visitors who may be desirous of 
more particular information will be 
furnished by the secretary with a 
copy of our laws. 

After having stated the principles 
on which the Society is founded, 
need Tadd, that in admitting new 
members, we require from no man 
in what manner he worhips that 
God we all adore; here the ioul De- 
mon of Bigotry dare notenter! We 
believe religion to be a concern be- 
tween man and his Creator, and we 
know that the wretch who presumes 
to dictate to his fellow creatures the 
mode of their belief, orto impose a 
penalty on the exercise of this sa- 
cred right, is alike distinguished by 
his senseless foily in the eyes of 
man, as his daring impiety in the 
sight of the Most High ! 
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I have now gentlemen, made you 
acquaint: -{ with the system and re- 
gaulations of the Society, and if these 
regulations did not ditvect me to no- 
tice more particularly the benefits 
resulting from it, I should feel it 
unnecessary to procee -d further. To 
describe its system, Is 11 My Opinion, 
to demonstrate its utility, and to no- 
tice its objects is the highest pane- 

yric it could receive. 

“The class for the study of the 
constitution andthe laws of Eng. 
land, was established, that the mem- 
bers becoming acquainted with the 
fundamental principles of govern. 
mentin general, and the details a- 
do ppt ted for the regulation of society 
in this country, might be the better 
fitted for their conden throuch life, 
The advantages to be derived from 
this Ciass are so obvious, it is total- 
ly annecessary to enlarge apon them. 
At the same time that man learns 
his own rights, he is taught to res. 
pect the rights of others; and while 
Knowledge points out to him his ele. 
yated rank in the scale of existence, 
she shows tim in their true colours, 
the relations of man in somety; she 
instructs us in the dnties we owe 
to each other, and she teaches that 
inthe right or wrong performance 
of those duties rests the happiness 
orthe misery of the human race 

The beok selected by the Soc iety 
asthe guide of this class is Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone’s Commentaries. 

But, however necessary and bene- 
ficial aclass for this study may have 
appeared, | have no hesitation in 
declaring that it yields in taportance 
to that for the study of history. 

Of all other branches of educa- 
tion, this is the one which tends most 
to elevate the heart, retine the 
jodgment, expand the intellectual 
powers, aod invigorate the under- 
standiag. 

In the page 


of history we view 


Maukiod and the materials of which 
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they are composed without the bias 
of interest, or the prejudwe of par. 
ty. Atthe remote, turpartial dis- 
tance of posiertty,: maakind view 
with calmuess those passions which 
convulsed the worid im former ages. 

From the study of history the 
miad not only becomes habituated 
to the knowlcdye of virtue and vice, 
but its very priaciples are fixed by 
reflection, Virtue is in itself so 
lovely, that when beheld without 
disguise, it must ever command our 
admiration, and to admire, in the 
breast of youth, what is it but the 
spur to nitate! So is it with Vice, 
we have but to behold her stripped 
of her allurements and deprived of 
her colouring, we recyvil with hore 
ror from the frightful picture. 

It is this circumstance that gives 
the study of history s0 distinguished 
a pre-eminence; mankind there 
appear to us undisguised, we bura 
to emulate their virtues, or we learn 
to abhor their vices, because the in- 
dividual who possessed either appears 
to us without the gloss of prejudice 
or interest. 

Such gentlemen, are the advan. 
tapes arising from the establishment 
of the classes, but the amazing ta 
cilities allorded by the debaes to 
the progress of that invaluabie bless 
ing . Knowledge, justly entitle this 
branch of the Society’s employments 
to still bigher eulogium. 

The information possessed by each 
individual upon the subject qi dis- 
cussion, becomes in a moment tne 
property of the whole; mutual ideas 
are communicated tor mutual un- 
provement; the errors of prejudice 
are correcied by being exposed; 
the veil they formed is drawn a- 
‘side, and Truth again appears io ail 
her native loveliness. 

Most justly gentlemen, should I 
deserve the charge of presumption, 
were Lto expatiate on We high im. 
portance aid eminent advantages 
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of knowledge to mankind. Were 
I to question for a moment the uni- 
versal opinion on this subject, I 
should be but insulting my audience 
and degrading myself. God be 
praised! the gloomy aye of super- 
stition and bigotry is now passing 
rapidly away. The sun of Know- 
ledge has risen upon the earth to 
pierce through the clouds of error 
that would impede its progress, and 
to shed light and liberality o'er the 
habitable globe. 

In what respect but in knowledge 
is man superior to the brutes? Have 
they not their appetites, their pas- 
sions, their pleasures? Are they 
not even distinguished by many of 
our moral attainments, by indusiry, 
foresight, and courage? You pos- 
sess no enjoyments in which they 
do not partake, but those which a- 
rise from the cultivatiun of the men- 
tal powers. Hence the man who 
neglects the acquisition of knows 
ledge, not only deprives himself of 
the highest and most lasting enjoy- 
ment a rational being can possibly 
possess, but voluntarily relinquishes 
the high privileges of his nature, 
to degrade hunself to the level of 
the brute creation. 

Beneficial as an institution such 
as this must be, wherever it may 
be established, it is in a large com- 
mercial town such as Beifast, that 
it is truly indispensable. With all 
the eminent advantages that accom- 
pany the pursuit of commerce, if 
the habits it produces are not check- 
ed in their progress, they have a 
tendency to smother all that is no- 
ble, generous, and candid in the 
breast of man. What a salutary 
check then aust this Society be, to 
so danyerous an influence. When 
we meet bere, it is to recollect we 
were born for other purposes than 
merely to vegetate through life. We 
forget for a time our various pro. 
fessions tu remember we are wicii. 
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I may ask in the words of the 
poet— 
‘* Life’s whole business, is it to bask i’ th’ 
sun, 
To eat, tosleep, to drink, 


If so a soail were happy on a southern 
wall.” 


Commerce isan enemy to virtue, 
she is the parent of distrust and sus, 
picion; she calls into action the 
vilest passions of human nature, 
sordid avarice, and selfish interest; 
under ber baneful intluence the fin. 
est sensibility becomes callous, the 
heart that woce beat warmly toe 
very noble and generous sentiment, 
is cold and contracted, and the high 
sense of honour, the only bond of 
confidence among men, is deadeued 
or destroyed. 

I have only, gentlemen, to refer 
you tothe history of nations solely 
commercial, to prove the justice of 
my remarks, Phenicia and Carthage 
in the ancient world, and sume o- 
thers in the modern are striking 
examples. They commenced iu. 
deed with industry, but devoting 
themselves solely to its pursuits, they 
soon proceeded to luxury, and hav. 
ing gone down the stream ol vice 
and dissipation, they were swatiow- 
ed up for ever in the whirlpool of 
destruction, ; 

Let us then profit by their ex. 
ample, and while we imitate their 
iudustry, let us aot forget to cherish 
that attention to virtue and know- 
ledge, by wanting which they pee 
rished. : 

Nor is it alone eu account of the 
amazing facilities it allurds the pro: 
gress of knowledge jhat this Suciety 
is intitled to admiration; it cou- 
nects with this advantage another 


‘of no trifling nature, that of learn- 


ing to speak in public with grace 
and fluency. 
Besides the gratification that the 
possession of this elegant accom 
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with the, citizens of a free state, it 
i; almost indispensable; they have 
public duties to perform, on which 
it may be necessary for them to de- 
liver their seutiments, as at town 
meetings, public committees, &c. 
The degree of influence they 
possess In those places, depends fre- 
quentiy almost as much on the man- 
ner of expressing their opinions, as 
the matter coatained in them. Nor 
js this confined to speaking in pubs 
lic; the advantage of a graceful and 
easy delivery, is carried into pri- 
vate company. 

I: is much to be regretted that the 
modern world, is s6 very far behind 
the ancient ia the art of eloquence. 
The discovery of printing has, in 
gome measure, superceded its ne- 
cessity; but the influence attendant 
upon it, and the prepossession it 
creates almost involuntarily, mast 
ever remain without change. 

Let us then rouse from our lethar- 
gy, that posterity may not be left 
to doubt whether man in the pre- 
sent day, possessed the same facul- 
ties of reason, or the same faculties 
of utterance with man inthe anci- 
ent world! Can they avoid such 
acunclusion, when they find so no- 
ble and usefyl ag attainment so ut- 
terly neglected. 

With us indeed there are not 
wauting petutiar inducements. .Elo- 
quence seems almost a Dative of our 
soil. The lively imagination, the 
warin feelings, the Correct taste, and 
extensive genius, that mark the Irish 
character peculiarly fit them to ex- 
cel 1a oratory. 

W bere were there ever heard finer 
bursts of eloquence, than in the par- 
liament of ireland: that parlvament 
of which Mr. Grattan said, “ it 
would have done honour to Rome, 
When Rome dui honour to human 
nature!” ‘Chat parliament whose loss 
every patviat will bitterly deplore 
As ihe greatest of national calami- 
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ties, as the grave of our nationa, 
existence ! 

But gentlemen, while I dwell with 
so much pleasure, and so much 
pride on the merits of this noble in- 
stitution, it is not without pain I 
am compelled to advert to its present 
situation, I would address myself 
to the members of the Society, and 
pardon me gentlemen, when I tell 
you in the language of trath, that 
individual exertion has been want. 
ing. The necessary inform tion on 
the subject of debate has been nei- 
ther acquired nor communicated ta 
the proper extent, too frequently 
indeed, it has been grossly neglected ; 
while upon several occasions a de- 
gree of apathy has appeared, which 
cannot be viewed without the deep. 
est regret, 

Let me implore you then, as you 
value the existence of the Society, 
as you Value the inestimable bless- 
ings,that flow from knowledge, and 
allthe ratioual enjoyments a human 
being can possess, to lulfil with zeal 
and ardour your respective duties, 
to obtaiu all the information on the 
subject of debate your opportunities 
may admit of, and to add your stock 
of knowledge to the general heap, 

Iinitaie the example described by 
the poel— 


* Deeds of eternal fame were done,? “4 
Each on himself relied, as only in Ais arm 
The moment lay of victory.” 


[t is now in its infancy, the Society 
requires your sopport, with you it 
rests whether it shall exist or perish, 
aad as you acquit yourse!ves on thig 
occasion, it will redowil to your 
eternal honour, or your everlasting 
disgrace, 

‘Pardon’ me, gentlemen, the pre 
sumption of this address; to most 
of those charges, I may my-elf plead 
guilty, bui you are to reweinber, [ 
no longér address you inv my indi- 
vidual capacity. I! am piaced here 
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in the performance of an important 
duty, and in the discharge of that 
duty my only guides are sincerity 
and troth. 

The circumstances indeed in which 


the Society has been for sowetime 


placed, with the frequent change in 
the place of meeting, have been ra- 
ther unfavourable; but arrange- 
ments are now made which will e- 
stablish our independence, and free 
the Society for the future from sub- 
“ jectfon to thecaprice of individuals. 
As is natural withall young insti- 
tutions, defects have appeared in its 
minor arrangements of sufficient im- 
portance to call for a committee, 
which is to sit during the recess, 
and from whose labours we may 
hope for a discovery of the proper 
remedies. 
And now, gentlemen, that I am 
about to conclude, permit me to ex- 
ress my acknowledgments for the 
onour you baveconferred upon me on 
this occasion, Allow me also to assure 
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you, that my most active and up, 
wearied exertions, shall be employed 
for the support of the Belfast [ig 
toric Society, till the pulse of life 
shall cease to vibrate in this bosom, 
I feel indeed the truth of our hon. 
ourary member’s observation, jg 
will yet flourish and spread magni. 
ficently.”” The progress of virtue and 
knowledge cannot be beheld with in. 
difference by that Being, who ix 
himself the fountain of all truth and 
justice. He will bless with his pro. 
tection an institution, framed in the 
mildest spirit of philanthropy, pure 
in its principle, benevolent in ity 
views, and established for objects 
the most important, aud the most ing 
viting to which man can direct his 
attention, the acquisition of know. 
ledge, and the discovery of ‘truth, 


[Other speeches delivered by the 
Presidents of the Historic Society, 


will be given in succeeding numbers of 
the Belfast Magazine.] 
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MEMOIRS OF MAJOR 
WRIGHT. 
THE irresistible curiosity which is 
felt. to learn the particulars of 
the. lives. of persons who attain to 
high fame is a laudable feeling, cal- 
colated to produce good eflects by 
stimulating to follow the instructive 
example, especially when by a strict 
adherence to virtue and principle, 
the character is deserving of imita- 
tion. 

As the attention of the readers 
of the Belfast Magazine has been 
called to the perusal of a series of 
letters by Major Cartwright, on 
Parliamentary Reform. it may be 
highly interesting to many of them 
to bave an opportunity of becoming 


JOHN CART- 


better acquainted with the excellent 
writer, aman of singularly upright 
intentions, and of peculiar honesty, 
the following memoir of his life is 


therefore extracted from “ Publie 
Characters of 1799-1800.” It isto 
be regretted that no authentic ac 
count can be procured of the trans 
actions of his life from that date to 
the present time; during which 
period he has been zealously active 
inthe promotion of the great cause 
of Parliamentary Reform, | But if 
a man’s writings are allowed to be 
a commentary on his actions, Major 
Cariwright’s letters, as published 
in successive numbers of this work, 
may serve in some measure as a com 
tinuation of his memoirs; they will 
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also show the manner in which he 
has been employed in various parts 
of England in ‘promoting petitions 
for Parliamentary Reform. That he 
may long continue to persevere in 
hig attempts to eolightea the dark- 
ened intellects of the multitude, and 
that his exertions +to arouse them to 
view their degraded state, may at 
length be crowned with success, is 
the anxious wish of every liberal 
and intelligent person, 

The fsmily of Major Cartwright 
is of gveat antiquity in the county 
of Nottingham. By the female line, 
through a descent.of five genera- 
tions, be is descended from the Pierre- 
points :* one of his ancestors repre- 
sented the borough of Retford, in 
the reign of Charies 1.4 and a young- 
er branch of his house has represent- 
ed the county of Northampton in 
several parliaments. ‘There are, 
perhaps, some to whom those Cir- 
cumstances may most recommend 
him, but his proper merit is in bim- 
self, He is mildio bis manners; of 
a temper warm, but governed; ar- 
dent and steady in his affections; 
elevated in his sentimepts; daring 
and indefatigable; possessed of all 


ao --] 








* Which gave him relationship by blood 
to the late duke of Kingston and the pre- 
sent Duke of Portland. 

+ An ancestor of the Major’s, as may be 
seen in Clarendon, was also comptroller 
of the navy, Ind’commanded, at one time, 
a squadron of the king’s ships; and Sir 
Hugh Cartwright, another ‘of them, had 
been so strenuous a supporter of the roy- 
al cause, that he was obliged, on the ele- 
vation of Cromwell, to retire to Antwerp. 

The Major himself is a younger bro- 
ther of the gentleman who spent so many 
years in Labrador, and published a Jour- 
nalin three quarto volumes, of the events 
which there happened to him. He its al- 
so brother to the Rev. Edmund Cartwright, 
author of Armine and Elvira, and other 
poems; and who has established a high 
reputation for discoveries in mechanics, 


—————— 





which are of the greatest utility to maou-. 


factures, 
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that is essential in politeness, yet ne- 
glizent of frivolous forms and: fash- 


‘ons, with a strong sense of moral 


and religious obligation, as appears 
in all his writings. 

An ardour in the pursuit of virtu. 
ous fame was the first aud will, per- 
haps, be the dast passion of his soul, 
This has impelled him ever to do 
more than his duty, but rendered him 
careless of those rewards which he 


-deserved,; Though he bad served 


with the late Duke of York, Lord 
Howe, Sir Hugh Palliser and Admi- 
ral Byron, every one of whom have 
borne testimony to his nrerit, the 
rank of lieutenant termiaated his 
career of naval promotion. But his 
career of yenerous ambition and vir- 
tuons action began with his earliest 
youth, and will end only with his 
life. 

While but a boy, he left his fa- 
ther’s house to engage in the service 
of the king of Prussia, whose heroic 
deeds had stimulated his youthful 
ambition. Being overtaken by a 
friend, he was prevailed upon to re- 
turo, and divert his mind towardsthe 
military service of his own country 5 
and he soon after entered into the 
navy, under Lord Howe.* While 


* He embarked in 1758, at the age of 
eighteen, and became a lieutenant in 1762. 
He was presentin 1758, at the capture of 
Cherbourg, and the destructionof its naval 
bason; and, in 1759, was on the glori- 
ous action on the French coast, when Sir 
Edward Hawkedefeated Conflans Lord 
Howe’s ship, the Magnanime, had a full 
share in that engagement, and concluded 
her part of it by a sharp contest with the 
French Hero of equal force; both ships 
carrying 74 guns. The Hero struck to 
her opponent. 

When Lord Howe, a few days after 
that action, was selected by the admiral to 
command a meditated attack on that part 
of the French fleet which escaped into the 
river Vililaine, only one lieutenant .ad two 
midshipmen were taken by his Lordship 
out of his own ship, to attend bim on 
that service. Mr. Cartwright was one of 
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with his Lordship and the Duke of 
York, the daringness of his spirit 
was shown, by his leaping from a 
74 gun ship into the sea, as the ship 
was under sail, in order to save the 
life of a young gentleman who had 
fatien overboard. And he afterwards, 
while a midshipman, made a propo- 
sal to Lord Howe, to undertake the 
burning of some French men of 
war, which bis Lordship was then 
blocking up in an harbour ;* but 
Lord Howe, thought the attempt too 
hazardous. 

Under Sir Hugh Palliser and Ad- 
miral Byron, at Newfoundland, he 
distinguished himself for five years 
successively, by his able and up- 
right administration of justice, in 
the extensive districts committed to 
his jurisdiction; by supplying the 
defects of the laws in cases of diffi- 
culty, with judgment, address, and 
firmness; and in being the proposer 
of several reformations. He wiil al- 
so be remembered in thatisland, so 
long asit shall remain in English 
hands, as the discoverer of the coun- 
try tothe very centre of the island, 
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the latter; and, it will be seen, that he 
did not afterwards lose his Lordship’s 
good opinien. 

It was about this time, that our young 
seaman reformed the exercise of the great 
guns on ship-board ; which, until curtailed 
by him, was as long and tiresome as the 
manual exercise of a soldier used to be. 
Slight as this circumstance appears, it may 
perhaps be considered as an indication of 
a mind early turned to the reforming of bad 
systems, 

His improved and concise mode was 
communicated to his friend Falconer, who 
- givesit as an article in the Marine Diction- 
ary. Here, it may not be improper to add, 
that Lord Howe, ever attentive to the 
discipline of his ship, had all the seamen 
instructed in the use of small arms, and 
committed the charge of this instruction to 
Mr. Cortwright and Mr. Cannon, whose 
sole employment it was, until the end in 
view was accomplished. 


® The river Charente, below Rochfort. 
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to which he penetrated through a, 
explored woods and the settlemeny 
of hostile savages, with the view, 
mongst other generous purposes, ¢ 
rendering them friends, and afford; 
them the means of becoming Chris 
tians.* 

- In 1771, he was obliged to quit hi 
ship for ihe recovery of his h 
which had greatly suttered, and, fy 
two or three years, had been cop 
stantly declining. But sickness coulj 
not repress the activity of a ming 
devoted to the public, nor could the 
allurements of society wean hig 
from this strong attachment, He 
very soon wrote a free and ma 
pamphlet, on the Rights and Inter 
ests of the Adventurersin the New 
foundland Fishery, against the Ne 
glects of the Legislature and the 
pressions of Governors,t which 
presented to the secretary of stale, 
He drew up, also, a plan fora 
petual supply of English oak to the 
navy, for cultivating the royal for. 
ests, and other great advantages to 
the nation, which met with the 
highest approbation ; and which he 
laid before the ministers, but with 
out receiving an answer to his maby 
applications upoo the subject. They 
stole, indeed, a part of it, which a® 
swered their own purposes, but 
by no means secured those bene 
fits to the public, which were the 
author’s object; and with regard 
to the whole of the plan, the best 


——— 
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* On this occasion, he penetrated to, 
and discovered, alake, which proved to 
be, the capacious source of the river Er 
ploits, emptying itself into a bay of the 
same name, on the east coast, in latitude 
49° 30. ‘This lake, but without any namie, 
was delineated on a chart of the island, 
published by Jeffries, geographer to the 
king, in 1775. 

+ This little work was never -printed, 
having been intended only as advice t, 
and expostulation with, the Minister who 
presided over the department which had 
the superintendence of the fishery. 
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‘dea that can be conveyed of it will 
be in the words of a friend* of the 
Minister, to whom it was shewn, 
who candidly remarked, “ We are 
not honest enough for such plans 
as these.” 

In 1774, he could no longer sup- 
press his feelings for the sufferings 
of America, and the fatal conse- 
quence to his own country, which he 
foresaw from the arbitrary princi- 

sand rash conduct of the minis- 
ters; and he then wrote his first 
Treatise on Politics, a treatise, that 
was then neglected; as full of false 
prognostics and chimerical propo- 
sals. But time has shown, that it 
was p:ophetic, and containing in- 
structions of the soundest policy. 
This was followed, from time to time, 
by other publications, in all of which 
he shows a true knowledge of our 
constitution, an ardent loyof liberty, 
anda contempt of private interest 
and personal danger, whep in com- 
petition with the public good. 

He was early distinguished, and 
decided his fitness.for a seat in par- 
liament, by his ‘Vindication of the 
Legislative Rights of the Common- 
alty,” in which he traces, with pre- 
cision, the declension of our par- 
liament, from its ancient purity and 
excellence, to its present corrupt 
state, refutes all the arguments in 
favour of the rotten system, and 
clearly points out the means of re- 
furmation. Besides addressing this 
work to the public, and presenting 
itto the king, he used-every other 
effort, in the power of a private 
person, towards setting on foot the 
proposed reformation, from a full 
conviction that nothing less could 
save his country. 


The town of Nottingham showed - 


their gratitude to the author of so 


~ 
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* Doctor Douglas, now bishop of Salis- 


bury. See letter to the Duke of Newcastle. 


Appendix. 
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valuablea gift, and had the honour 
of being the first who wished to 
send him as their representative to 
parliament. 

Priorto Mr. Cartwright’s first voys 
ageto Newfoundland, he commanded 
a cutter stationed on the coast of Dore 
setshire, when, going into Plymouth 
for provisions and some trifling 
articles of refitment, he had an op- 
pertunity of witnessing a mode of 
makimg out public accounts, which 
may well cause such accounts to be 
viewed with distrust, until a radical 
reform shall bave obtained, for the 
nation, stewards who will sift them 
to the hottom, and make examples 
of those who abuse the trust repos 
ed in them. An account of the ap- 
plication of the money remitted to 
the dock-yard was drawn up to be 
laid before the House of Commons, 
in which every ship, and other ob- 
jects of expense was set forth in the 
first column, and other columns 
were appropriated to building, re- 
building, repairs, refitment, &c. 
&c, and then came a column showing 
the total expense. Mr. Cartwright 
from a natural curiosty respecting his 
own vessel, the Sherbourn, was de- 
sirous of seeing what had been the 
expense incurred on her; but, as he 
knew it could not exceed £30 or 
£35, he rather expected it would 
have been included in the general ar- 
ticle of small craft, than to have been 
particularly specified in a national 
account, which he did not suppose 
would descend to such a minutie. 

In the proper column, however, 
he found the Sherbourn, when, look- 
ing forward to the column of totals, 
he saw, to his astonishment, a charge 
of £1200. He took the earliest op- 
portunity of personally communi. 
cating the factto a Lord of the Ad. . 
miralty, who had also a seat inthe 
House of Commons; but he never 

heard that the mode of stating such 
accounts was corrected, 
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On his return from Newfoundland, 
at the close of the year 1770, he 
was invited by his original comman- 
der, Lord Howe, then appointed to 
commence a new war with Spain, 
relative to Falkland’s Islands, to be- 
come one of his lieutenants in the 
Que¢n, a ship of 90 gans, which in- 
vitation was gladiv accepted. 

The dispute wiih Spain, however, 
being adjusted, the admiral’s flag be- 
ing struck, and the Queen made a 
guard ship at Spithead, the contrast 
between the dronish service whch 
ensued, and the activity in which 
our lieutenant tad moved for the 
the thirteen years he had then been 
in the navy, was such as to be very 
ill relished by a mind like his; 
wherefore, he took an early oppor- 
tunity of retiring to recruit his health; 
and that circumstance seems to have 
decided the future complexion of 
his life. 

In this retirement from naval ac- 
tivity, in executing abroad the wiltof 
the state, he had leisure for contemp- 
lating the principles and policy by 
which the state itself regulated its 
conduct. The seeds of American 
separation were now sown; the 
Stamp Act bad been leng passed and 
repealed; but the Declaratory Act 
having laid anew foaudation tor op. 
pression, the folly aud injustice of 
the government soon gave Iresh 
cause of discontent to the colonies, 
Attending tothe progress of the dig- 
pute, Mr. Cartwright formed bis o- 
pinions; and, wheg matters ripened 
into a dangerous Crisis, feeling with 
warmth the interests of truth and 
justice, and anxious forthe honour 
and prosperity of bis country, he 
became in regular form an author, 

His first essays were a series of 
letters in the spring of 1774, be pub- 
lished in a newspaper: inJan 1775, 
he made additions, and then published 

the whole asa pamphlet, entitled, 
« American Independence, the Interest 
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and Glory of Great Britain.” Fogg, 
seeing the issue of the tyrannical 
conduct of his country, uhless time 
ly corrected, as well as the sound 
policy of yuarding against future 
disputes, he proposed to declare A, 
merica independent of parlia 
and ‘then to torm with her the clo 
connexion, founded on their natural 
relationship and common interest; 
his Majesty still remaining king of 
each state, the statesto be separate, 
and Great Britain to be the umpire 
of their disputes, the guarantee of 
their separate independence one of 
another, and the guardian of the 
whole; receiving, at the same time, 
from each, such a specified mono 
poly of certain branches of her trade, 
or such an annual sum of money, 
as. should be agreed on, for naval 
protection of her territory and ber 
cominerce, 
It is remarkable, that, in June of 
the same year, a committee. of the 
American Congress drew up a pa 
per in which it is said, “ And we 
hereby declare, that, on a reconcilia. 
tion with Britain, we shall not. only 
continue to grant aids in time of war, 
as aforesaid, but whenever she shall 
think fit to abolish the monopoly, 
and give us the same privileges of 
trade as Scotland received .at the 
union, and allow us a free commerce 
with all the rest of the world; we 
will willingly agree (and we doubt 
not it will be ratified by our constitd- 
ents) to give pay into the Sinking. 
Fund one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling per annum, for the term of 
one hundred years; which, duly, 
faithfully, and inviolably, applied 
lo that purpose, is demonstrably 
more than sufficient to extinguish all 
her present national debt, since it will 


John Cartwright. 


hot amount, at legal British interest, 


to more than £.230,000,000. 

“ But, if Britain does not think 
fit toaccept this proposition, we, in 
order to remove her groundless jeal- 
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ousies, that We aim at independence, 
and an abolition of the Navigation- 
Act, (wmch hath, in.truth, never 
heen our intention,) and to avoid all 
fature disputes about the right of 
making that, and other acts, for re- 
gulating our commerce, do hereby 
declare ourselves ready and willing 
to enter into a covenant with Britain, 
that she shall fully possess, enjoy, 
and exercise, that ert for a hun- 
dred years to come, the same being 
bona fide used for the common bene- 
. 

That counsels ofa very different 
cast from thoseof Mr. Cartwright 
were adopted by his Majesty and his 
Ministers, this country has had suf- 
ficient cause to lament; nor is it 
uninstructive to observe, that at the 
period alluded to, no one member 
of the then numerous and powerful 
opposition in parliament, could ele- 
vate his mind to the magnanimity 
of approving and recommending A- 
merican independence ; nay, they a- 
greed with ministers in treating 
such notions as marks of disaffection ; 
and Mr. Burke, afterwards, made it 
his boast, ‘that, if there were 
one member of the House a greater 
champion than the rest forthe su- 
premacy of parliament, it was him- 
self; a boast as devoid of constitu- 
tional principle, as of that wisdom 
which ought to distinguish a states- 
man ! sien 

The plan suggested by Mr. Cart- 
wright, which has been-already ob- 
served, was, inthe political sense of 
the word a: union between Britain 
and America, under one and the 
same crown, but separate and inde 
pendent legislatures; and, by. the 
last of his publications, it appears, 
he does not approve of any other 
kind of union with Ireland. Presi- 
dent Laurens, on his release from 
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the Tower, having been asked his 
opinion of Mr, Cartwright’s propo- 
sal, made a reply to this effect :— 
he observed, that for the peace and 
happiness of mankind, it was pro- 
bably better the union did not take 
place, since it would lrave given the 
united countries a degree of strength, 
that would have made them formi- 
dable tothe whole world, 

With regard to the above-mention- 
ed paper, drawn up in the American 
committee, it is well known, that it 
never appeared on the minutes of 
Congtess, “a severe act, which ar- 
rived about that time, having deter- 
mined them not to give the sum 
proposed ia it”’ | 

In August, 1775, Mr, Cartwright 
received his Commission as Major of 
the Nottinghamshire militia, then 
raised for the first time since the 
passing of the Militia Act, in 1757, 

{t was in this year, 1775, that the 
American sword of resistance first 
drew British blood; and that the 
Major published “a Letter to Ed- 
mund Burke, Esq. controverting the 
Principles of American Government, 
laid down in his Speech of April 
19, 1774.” 

Early in the spring of the year 
1776, Mr. Cartwright, received a 
new invitation from Lord Howe, to 
accompany him on service, To a 
lieutenant on half-pay, who had “a 
partiality for a naval life,” and who 
felt to his Lordship a strong attach- 
ment, from a reverence of his cha- 
racter as aman, an admiration of his 
talents and conduct as a commander, 
and a grateful aifection to his per- 
son as his professional preceptor and 
the friend of his fortunes, such an 
invitation could not but be most 
alluring. There was, in effect, in- 
cluded init a tender of rank, of coms 
mand, and probably of wealth ; but 
the heutenant had read, he had rea-% 
soned, and he had written, on the 
American dispute. “He shed tears, 
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but he preserved his principles ;* 
and, although Lord Howe expressed 
his full persuasion, that he should 
be able, by his powers of negotiat- 
ing as Commissioner, to accommo- 
_ date the subsisting differences, with- 
out having recourse to arms; the 
lieutenant seems to have formed a 
more solid judgment than the com- 
missioner ; and, at all events, proved 
he was incapable of hazarding the 
possibility of the dilemma he must 
have been in, should arms be ul- 
tifhately resorted to.+ 

In 1777, the Major published, “a 
Letter to the Earl of Abingdon,” ex- 
postulating with.bis Lordship on cer- 
tain constitutional points, on which be 
judged his Lordship to have erred. 
The writer of these memoirs is not 
in possession of that letter, but the 
noble Earl, he recollects; spoke of 
it as the controversy of a geantle- 
man. 

On tle 2d of April, as the Ma- 


jor informs us,{ he presented to the 


king, at his levee, “ Proposals for 
recovering America, and saving Great 
Britain ;” and he again urged upon 
his Majesty, about the hae of that 
year, an attention to his proposal, 
in another paper which he then 
presented, The reader will not ex- 
pect to hear, that the advice of one, 
who hail vindicated American resis- 
tance obtained him a seat in the 
Privy Council; although it will 
scarely admit of a doubt, that, had 
his advice been followed, his Ma- 
jesty would now have beenkiog of 
all English America. 





© Inco uence of this refusal, to draw 
his sword against the cause of liberty, we 
find that he did really forego all those splen- 
did advantages, which would most evident- 
ly have attended his services, and which 
were actually obtained by the officer who 
supplied his place. 

$See Letter to the Duke of Newcastle, 

55. 

¢ Legislative Rights of the Commonalty 
Vindicated, p. 249. 
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The writer, having been favoured 
with a copy of the above mentioned 
paper has thought it merited a 
place in these memoirs, It is as fol. 
lows : . 

“« May it please your Majesty, 

« That a loyal subject be permit. 
ted toremjnd your Majesty of the 
‘«« Proposals for recovering America, 
and saving Great Britain,” which 
your Majesty was graciously pleased 


to receive athis hands, on the 2nd 


day of April last. 

«“ Experience, siace that period of 
time, hath spoken very forcibly in 
support of such measures as were 
therein recommended ; it will cone 
tinue, it must continue, to speak 
the same language; because the 
principles had their foundation in 
nature, rectitude, and lawful policy, 
contrary to those of iniquity and 
self-contradicticn, upon which a 
corrupt system of government, hath 
been adhered to, and to those: also, 
of a state-expediency, and an un- 
warrantable spirit of domination, up- 
on ‘which your servants, and even 
parliament, have betrayed your Ma- 
jesty into an unjust and ruinous 
war. 

“ The war hath been altogether 
unjust, because the idea of the co- 
lonies having been subject to the 
authority of parliament, ‘while, in 
truth, they only owed allegiance to 
your Majesty, was founded in error, 
and was, in fact, incompatible with 
the British constitution; as hath 
long since been demonstrated in the 
writings of several private men, one 
of which number was the writer of 
these lines, who, certainly, would 
not dare to approach your Majesty 
with a direct denial of the just rights 
of parliament. 

“He dares, however, to deny, 
and thinks it his duty to remonstrate 
against, any unconstitutional author- 
ity whatsvever, which, in exercising 
its usurped powers, in a way that 
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however well intended, must accord- 
ing tohis apprehension, inevitably 
cause his -Sovereign’s reign to be 
calamitous’ and inglorious, and 
threatens to involve his country in 
a total ruin. Humbly submitted 
by,” &e. 
17 Dec. 1777. 

What different objects carry differ- 
ent men to courts! Although Lord 
North was extremely averse in hisown 
private judgment to the American 
war, he was too good a courtier to 
intrude disagreeable sentiments up- 
on his Sovereign, and too much the 
humble servant of his master, to 
lose his place for his opinions. 
Nav, he is said to have carried his 
complaisance so far, as to have been 
particularly sedulous in having ime 
terviews with all officers on their 
return from America; and in either 
iaviting or . forbidding them to ap- 
pear at court, according as their’o- 
pinions were favourable or unfavour- 
able to the hope of reducing the co- 
lonies to unconditional subjection. 

What is it about the supreme ex- 
ecutive magistrate of a state, that 
produces such sycophancy in the 
statesmen of an empire? Can it be 
any thing but the degree of his 

er? Roman emperors, we know, 
had their temples and their altars, 
and were worshipped as very gods, 
Even Turkish sovereigns, who can 
take off heads at pleasure, have the 
lowest prostrations from their slavish 
ininisters; but the sitaation of a li- 
mited prince of a free people, if all 
were sound, ought not to inspire bis 
counsellors with a severity that is 
treachery to. the people. 

Early in the spring of the same 
year, MajorCartwright had published, 
“Take your choice, &c.” and, again 
in July, a second edition, under the 
title of “ The Legislative Rights of 
the Commonalty Vindicated; or, 
Take your Choice, &c.” the work 
which the writer of the “ Sketch,” 
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wished were in the hands of every 
Englishman, 

In 1778, the militia being then 
embodied, the Major was with his 
regiment at, Hull, where it seems 
that his assiduities drew from the ge. 
neral of the district, Earl Percy, 
now Duke of Northumberland, an 
honourable mark of approbation.* 
It was, while forming the corps at 
this place, that the Major by desire 


. of the colonel, drew up standing or- 


ders and instructions, which were 
printed of a pocket-size, and distri- 
buted to all the commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers, 

While at Hull,Major Cartwright (as 
commanding officer of the regiment) 
ceived athreatening letter, in the usu- 
al style of these epistles, An im- 
aginary claim of the soldiers was the 
alleged motive; and the Major was 
threatened to be “ ripped open,” and 
have his “ brains blown out,” &c. 
An officer was with the Major when 
he opened and read the letter; but 
with his usual composure, he put it 
in his pocket without speaking of 
its contents. The extreme danger 
to the writers of such letters putting 
them proportionally on their guard, 
rare’ indeed have been the instances 
in which the offender has been de- 
tected; but, the penetration of Major 
Cartwright leading him to probable 
grounds of suspicion against four sol- 
diers, as concerned in this business, he 
sent them from the parade, each un- 
der charge of a sergeant, to different 
quarters. by separate examinations, 
he soon came at the truth, finding 
their jandiord was the writer of the 
letter, which was confirmed by a 
copy found upon him, as well as a 
seal which perfectly tallied with the 
wax, by which the letter had been 
closed, .Denial and doubt being e- 
qually impossible, and the offence 


* Letter to the Duke of Newcastle, page 
35. 











vot bailable, the offender was com- 
mitted to prison, aod the Major 
bound to prosecute. The examina- 
tion of each soldier, having com- 
menced by reading to him the let- 
ter the Major had received, and with 
a promise of pardon en speaking the 
truth, all the soldiers were dismissed 
with a lecture on the escape they 
had had, and some wholesome advice; 
wind,as Major Cartwright. persuaded 
himself the actual writer meant only 
to intimidate, and not to execute the 
threats he had used, he afterwards 
re.ained a counsel to insruct him how 
t» failin bis proofs; which, under 
? humane judge, who soon perceived 
the object of the prosecutor, and a- 
greed in opinion with him on the 
merits of the case, was not found dil- 
ficult. 

In 1779, the regiment marched 
from Huli to Portsmouth, and en- 
camped on South-Sea Common. 
While there, it witnessed the retreat 
of the British fleet into port before 
the combined fleets of France and 
Spain, Prior to this mortifying 
sight, and when the enemy lay off 
Piymouth, while the British fleet 
was to the westward, great appre- 
hevsions were entertained of an at- 
tempt, on the part of the enemy, 
to enter Spithead. Oa this occasion, 
Major Cartwright teeling the benefit 
of hisnaval knowledge, and having 
obtained permission ot General Monk. 
ton, reconnoitred the two entrances 
into Spithead; and, on the spur of 
the occasion, sketched a plan of de- 
fence, in which were combined mi- 
fitary and paval operations. Both 
the Duke of Richmond, who has 
bestowed much attention on the sub- 
ject of fortification, and that able 
enginee’, Colonel Debieg, have 
borne thew testimony to the merit 
of this plan, whatever was 3 but 
we presume it Was never communi- 
ceved,to any but these entrusted by 
the state with such documents, 
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In a letter to Major Cartwright the 
Doke says, “I am much obliged ip 
you for the very ingenious and noble 
plan you have sent me for the de. 
fence of Portsmouth; which, for 
the most part, as well as your rea. 
soning on the subject, entirely Corin. 
cide with my ideas. Portsmouth as 
well as Plymouth will be best de 
fended by,” &c.* 

Early in the year 1780 Major Car. 
wright was theoriginal mover of a ge. 
neral meeting in the county of Not. 
tingham fora redress of grievances; in 
which attempt he met with the great. 
est discouragement from a person of 
very high rank whom he consult. 
ed, with prognostics of defeat from 
the great influence of government, 
and the supposed want of publie 
spirit; but, entertaining a better & 
pinion of the people, and persever. 
ing with his usual steadiness, he 
found associates amongst the gentlee 
men of the county. A meeting was 
called and very crowdedly attended; 
and, with the exceptivn only of a 
single negative, a petition to pate 
liament and a committee of corres, 
pendence were voted. From this 
committee, at which presided the 
Duke of Portland, bis brother Lord 
Edward Bentick (then member for 
the county) was afterwards .delegat- 
ed to assist at the convention of de- 


puties from the petitioning couns 


ties, cities, and towns, in attempt. 
ing to obtain a reform in the repre+ 
sentation of the people in parlias 
inent.F 


— ———————— <= 


* Letter to the Duke of Newcastle, p. 
58, where the reasons why the plan was 
not then acted on will appear. 








tif the writer does not forget, the Mar- 


quis of Tichfield, at a singular period, 
when parliamentary reformation was to 


be stigmatized as something nearly allied 
to high treason, and when the Duke tad’ 


changed sides, took some pains, in a speech 
delivered in the House of Commons, to 
exculpate his noble father from the horrid 
mputation of having ever favoured such 
reformation. 
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The writer of these memoirs be- 
lieves it wasia the spring of the 
same year that Major Cartwright 
alter months of exertion, etfected, 
with the assistance of Mr. Capel 
Lofft and Dr. Johan Jebb, the forma- 
tion of the Society for Constitutional 
Information ; and its first address 
to the public was of the Major’s 
composition. 

The society soon became numer- 
ous, and had amongst its members 
many distinguished men, viz. the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Richmond ; 
the Earls of Derby, Effingham, and 
Selkirk ; Lords Kinnaird, Daer, and 
Sempill; Sir Cecil Wray, M. P. Sir 
Jawes Norcliffe, Sir John Carter, 
Sir Watkin Lewes, M. P. Alderman 
Sawbridge, M. P. Alderman Hayley, 
M. P. Alderman Crosby, Sir William 
Plomer, Sir Barnard Turner, M. P. 
Mr. Horne Tooke, Alderman Town- 
send, M.P. Alderman Kirkman, 
M.P. James Martian, Esq. M. P. 
William Smith, Esq. M. P. Benjamin 
Vaughan, Esq. M.P. Sir J Sin- 
clair, M.P. R. B. Sheridan, Esq. 
M.P. the celebrated Sir William 
Jones, William Piumer, Esq. M. P. 
R.S. Milos, Esq. M.P. William 
Middleton, Esq. M.P. Sir Joseph 
Mawbey, M. P. Jervoise C. Jervoise, 
Esq. M. P. Sir Watts Horton, Joshua 
Grigby, Esq. M. P. General Fitz. 
patrick, M.P, Philip Dehany, Esq. 


M. P. Thémas Day, Esq. author of 


Sandford and Merton, Dr. Kentish, Dr, 
Towers, Dr. kdwards, Dr. Melville, 
Mr. Sergeant Bond, Mr. Stratford 
Canning, (father of George Canning, 
ksg. M.P. Dr. John Jebb, Dr. Price, 
Dr. Brockiesby, Mr. Capel Lofft, 
Mr. Jackson Barwis, Mr. Batley, 
the Rev, Christopher Wyviil, and 
above two lrundred other respectable 
gentlemen. 

Major Cartwright was also author 
ofthe Declaration of Rights, which 
was published aud distribuied by 
the society, At the same time the 
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Major was anactive member of the 
Westminster Committee of Associa. 
tion, and likewise a deleyate from 
the town of Nottingham in the a- 
foresaid convention of deputies,* 
over which that virtuous patriot, 
Mr. Wyvili, of Yorkshire, presided 
with so moch honour to himself, 

It was likewise in the spring of 
the year 1780 that Major Cartwright 
published “ The People’s Barrier a- 
yaiust undue Intluence and Corrup- 
tion,” + 

In July of that year the afore. 
said society published a “* Summary” 
of the treatise drawa up by that 
excellent patriot and very learned 
man Mr. Capel Lotk. Prefixed to 
the Peopie’s Barrier, we find an Ad- 
dress to the Deputies of the petition- 
ing Counties; and, in the nature of 
an appendix, another Address to 
the Freeholders of Middlesex, the 
Livery of London, aad the Electors 
of Westminster. 

The summer of this active year 
the Major spent incamp on Ranmer- 
Heath, in Surry; inthe autumn he 
was a second time invited to become 
a candidate for the town of Not. 
tingham, where he wouid probably 
have then succeeded in bis election, 
had it not been for one error in 
party, 
la the winter he received in mar- 
riage the hand of Miss Dashwood, 
the e.dest dauyhter of Samuel Dash- 
wood, of Well, in the county of 
Lincoln, Esq, This gentleman 're- 
presented the elder branch of his 


fam ly; the two younger branches 


bemg represented by the present 


Sir Henry Dashwood and tne late 


Lord Le Despenser, 


Mrs. Cart. 


ons 





— —— —_ 


* In this appointment, the celebrated Dr. 
Rrice and, the Rev. George Walker were 


his colleagues. 


+ The great Lord Camden spoke of 
this work to the late Nathaniel Smith, Esq. 
M.P. and others of his friends, in terme 


of high encomiym. 


4 
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wright’s mother was sole heiress of 
James Batewen, Esq. of We'l, afore- 
said, (uncle of the present Lord 
Baieman,) and is nowa widow. 
It was before the provogation of 
parliament, iu the summer of this 
ear, that the Duke of Richmond 
rought in his bill for a reform in 
the representation, on the principles 
laid down in the Major’s book, mak- 
ing very honourable mention of the 
author in his introductory speech. 
The circumstance which brought 
his Grace and the Major acquaint- 
edis s0 muchto the credit of both 
parties that it deserves to be known, 
In the Major’s first publication 0} 
Reform, in the year 1777, he had 
expostulated with the then Opposi- 
tion in terms of earnestness and of 
some freedom. He had said, that 
such of them, as should not pledge 
themselves to immediate and un- 
ceasing exertions for effecting a 
complete parliamentary reformation, 
ought to be considered no better 
than factious demagogues conteud- 
ing for a share in the power and 
plunder of their country; and he 
had used other expressions of a siwi- 
lar nature. The Duke, who before 
the publication of this work had not 
been aware of the wide breaches in 
the constitution it pointed out, and 
who was struck by the Major’s rea- 
soning with the necessity of re- 
pairing them, was yetsensibly stung 
with severities of language which 
he thought unjustly pointed at him 
as well as others. Underthese im- 
pressions he put the book in his 
pocket, introduced himself to the 
author, turned to the offensive pas- 
sages, and read them with tokens of 
much resentment; after which, he 
commented ‘with severity on the in- 
justice and uncharitableness of ap- 
pearing to suspect the integrity of 
men, on a point to which their ate 
tention had not before been drawn. 
‘Tbe Majcr pleaded the hypothetical 


nature of the language alluded to, 
the infinite importance of the sub. 


ject, and the warmih of bis owg 


teelings. Discourse ensued; aud, 
after a conversation of two or three 
hours, they parted well enough 
pleased with each other Although 
it Was not without taking time t 
make himscit thoroughly master of 
the subject, thatihe Dake received 
conviction of the trath of the Drine 
ciples laid down by Major Car 
wright: it is weil keown both b 
his bill abovementioncad, and by hi 
celebrated letter to Colcne! Soarman, 
that he early adopted those prince. pleg 
without reserve; and tha: his un 
answerabie arguments 1 thet supe 
port gained over to them thousandy 
of converts. 

In the year 1781, White the Cote 
vention of deputies still sat in Lois 
don, appeared the Maj.:’. iciters 
those deputies; the object. of this 
small piece being to convey correct 
notions on the nature of representa 
tion as the only true guide in fe 
forming a representative body, 
which, through decay and cortup- 
tion, bad ceased to aiswer its cone 
stitutional cuds. 

The suminer of this year was 
spent in camp at Gosport; aad a 
bout the end of the year, the*Major 
lost his father. 

Iu 1782, continuing his exertions 
inthe cause, and apparently coe 
sidering What particuar bodies af 
Englishmen were most likely to feel 
the force of his reasoniugs, and see 
riousiy to exett themselves for te 
lef, be published “ Give us our 
Rights; or a Letter to the preseat 
Electors of Middlesex and the Me 
tropolis, shewing, &c:” In Augus!, 
of the same year, the Major again 
took a leading partin promoting 4 
county meeting i Nottinghamshire, 
to petition for a reform in the fe 
preséntation of the people in pat 
liament; and, as it was the request 
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of the gentlemen, signing the re- 
quisition, th: at the hoch sherilF would 
couventent s@ason 
for that purpoee he calied neet- 
ing for the esth of October, when 
a pt 4iionm Was agr eed oa. 

Ii was on tis vear also, the Ma- 
jor, a8 Appears by the dates, gave 
anew edition of the “ Declaration 
of Rights, wihoat woichno English. 
» no, the Eng 
” to which 


consult the m.% 


man can be a free M 
list) Nation a free People, 
he now added a icrcibte appeal to 
the vaderstandings of bis country. 
men, ouder thistitie, “ For the great 
constitutional Righe and Duty, as 
well as the H “stom ant dthe Necessity, 


of being anrmep tor defence of the 
Peace, the Laws, and the Liberties, 
of our Country, see the followin 


Authorities and Arguments.”’ This 
pies e€ was not ouly printed and wide- 
ty circulated, in a plain dress, by 
the Society for Consutational Inforss. 
ation, but was likewise published 
in ao elegant style for being tramed 
aud glazed as an ornamental piece 
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of furniture ; the declaration having 
a broad margin or border enriched by 
emblems aad alle: vories, verses, and 
quotations, expressive of the con. 
trast between liberty and slavery, 
and illustrative of the doctrines of 
the Declaration, A declaration, of 
which it was said, by the immortal 
Sir William Jones, (a member of the 
soctety,) tbat® ™ it ouchtto be writ. 
ten i letters of gold:” and a declare 
ation over which the equaliy ime 
mortal Chatham, with tokens of 
deep emotion, emphatically pro- 
nounced these words: “ Aye, this is 
very right” * 

Amongst other ornaments of this 
copper-piate print, a bust of the 
Duke of Richmond is mest conspi- 
cuous, ano, indeed, it is made the 
principal figure; and there are like- 
wise medallions of Jebb, Northvote, 
Lofft, Sharp, and Cartwright, as those 
by whom the doctrines of the de. 
¢lara:ion had been most success 
fully inculeated, 

(To be continued.) 
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DESPONDENCY OF GOOD MEN, 


WPINDS once thoroughly imbued 
with the love of what Sidney 
in his last moments so emphotically 
tailed “the good old cause,” will 
hot easily relinquish therr principles; 
nor was the manner in which abso- 
lute power was exercised, such as 
to re orcs to it in practice those 
who had a! lways been averse to it in 
The hatred of tyranny 
must in such persons, have been 
exasperated by the experience of 
and their attachment to 
hoerty proportionably contirmed. 
To thgm the state of their country 


Spec vlat Cie 


its ¢ lects, 


must have been into'erable: to res 
flect upon the ettorts of their fathers, 
once their pride and glory, and 
whom they themselves had follow. 
ed with no uneyjnal sieps, and to 
see the result of all in the seenes 
that now presente.) themselves, must 
have filled their miuds with sensa- 
tious of the deepest regret, aad fecl- 





—— —_ ——. 
_——— -— ———— —_ —— . -— —— ——_ ——- 





* The Declaration was put into his hands 
By fhe late General Oglethorpe, who ups 
on a visit co Mr. Granville Sharp, report 
ed the fact to Major Cartwright; bat che 
writer of these memoirs, believes it was 
the first edition of the Deelaration that 
wWwasshown to Lord Chatham. 
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ings bordering at least ou despon- 
dency. 

To us, who have the opportunity 
of combining, in our view of this 
period, not only the preceding but 
subsequent transactions, the con- 
sideration of it may suggest reflec- 
tions far different, and speculations 
more consolatory. Indeed I know 
not that history can furnish a more 

“forcible lesson against depondency, 
than by recoding, that within a 
short time from those disinal days io 
which men of the greatest constancy 
despaired, aod had reason to do so, 
within five years from the death of 
Sidney, arose the brightest era of 
freedom known to the annals of our 
country. [Fox's Introductory Chaup- 
ter to the reign of James the Second. ]} 


EUTHANASIA, OR PLACID MANNER OF 
DYINGe 


In an evlogy of the life and la- 
bours of Le Compte La Grange, read 
betore the Imperial Institute in 
France, the following interesting 
conversation is stated to have taken 
place with Lacepede, Monge, and 
Chapta!, who. two days before his 
death in his 78th year, 8th of April, 
1813, were conducted by friendship 
to bis house, and who recorded his 
expressions, 

ile received them with tender- 
ness and cordialuy. “1 was ver 
ill, my friends,” said he, “ the day 
belore yesterday: 1 perceived my- 
self dying, my body became weak- 
er, my mental and physical powers 
were gradually declining; | observ- 
ed with pleasure the gradual dimi- 
nution of my strength; aud | arrived at 
the point without pain, without re- 
gret, and by a very gentle declivity. 
Death is not to be feared, and when 
it comes without violence, it is a 
Jast function which is neither pain. 
ful nor disagreeable.” Then be ex- 
plained to them his ideas respecting 
life, the seat of which he consider. 


and Obseroations. 
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ed as spread over the whole body, 
in every organ, and all parts of the 
machine, which in his case became 
equally feebler in every part by the 
same degrees. “ A little longer and 
there would have been no functions, 
death would have overspread the 
whole body, for death is merely the 
absolute repose of the body. [ 
wished to die,” added he with great 
er force, “ 1 found a pleasure in it; 
but my wife did not wish it. 1 should 
have preferred at that time a wile 
less kind, less eayer to restore my 
strength, and who would have al 
lowed me gently to finish my ca 
reer, I have performed my task, 
I have acquired some celebrity in 
the mathematics, I have hated no. 
body, I have done no iil; itis now 
proper to finish.” 


ACTIVE BENEVOLENCE, 


The following letter was read at 
a meeting of the Governors and 
Friends of the London Hospital, 
July 13th, 1814. 


“To the Chairman of the Meet 
ing of Friends of the London 
Hospital, 


“© Sin—At the early part of last 
year, I had determined to. ijduige 
myself in a luxury which woul 
have cost about the amount i now 
inclose. I happened to hear about 
that time, that the Commitiee of 
the London Hospital were obliged to 
reduce the number of its patients, 
and to keep some wards unopened 
for want of finances. Contrasting, 
therefore, the pleasure I stiouid re 
ceive irom this seil-gratification, with 
the good that might be done 
many of my poor neighbours, by 
the enlarged efficacy of the Hosp 
tal; comparing my own pieasure 
with the joy which whole families 
would receive from the restored la 
bour, health, ease, and cornfort, of 
those to whom they lovked of 
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bread; weighing against my own 
desires the averted wretche dness, the 
mitiga’ ed pain, of those to whon 
the suspension of the means of la- 
bour is the suspension’of the means 
of subsistence, I could not but de- 
termine that my superfluities were 
the patrimony of the poor, ‘ 

«[ beg, therefore, that you will 
apply the €.100 inclosed to the ser- 
vice of the Hospital, 
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“TI hope [ shall be excused for 
troubliag you with my private feel. 
ings, but [ thought that such an ex- 
pression of them might lead other 
gentlemen to consider if they could 
not dimmish their own luxuries to 
adj to the essential comforts of their 
fellow men. 

“* Your obedient servant, 

Homo.” 





LINES WRITTEN BY THE LATE ALEX, 
H. HALIDAY, M.D. ON THE CELE«- 
BRATED HUSSEY BURGH, THEN 
DYING OF AN INFECTIOUS FEVER 
CAUGHT UPON CIRCUIT, IN WHICH 
HE WENT AS JUDGE, IN THE 
YEAR ****, 

Armagh, September 30th... Midnight. 


Tuus to my heart the Soul of Nature 
spoke, 
Death 

stroke ; 

“ Reason’s fix'd light, imagination’s flame, 

I lend to Man, and when | list, reclaim ; 

Behold and tremble ; on yon lowly bed 

Numbered not yet, among the illustrious 
dead, 

Hussey, whose breast their brightest 
beams illum'd, 

{n rayless mental night, to languish doom - 


While suspends th’ inevitable 


ed. 

That awful scene contemplate; when the 
sigh 

Heaves, and the drops of anguish dew the 
eye, 

Oh, think ! how soon in darkness quench’d 
may be 

The feeble glimm'’rings which are lent to 
thee ; 

There look ye, proud of genius; weep 
and own 

You shine, like moons, with borrowed rays 
alone; 


There her chief beast, to teach this lesson 
lies, 


——— 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Detained, a few sad moments, from the 
skies : 

Nor to the last from his loved duty swerves, 

He lived to bless mankind, and dying 
serves ; 

He lived to bless: all else shall fade away, 

Goodness can’t perish,nor true worth decay, 

What tho’ his honour’d partners in those 
hours 

When mirth’s fresh streams revive Man's 
fainting powers, 

Wondered at wit which only flowed to 
please, 

And wisdom in the graceful garb of ease ; 

Tho’ fancy’s favourites with delighted eyes, 

Saw from his pencil new creations rise, 

Or pour’d, enchanted by his magic lays, 

The swelling tide of unregarded praise ; 

Tho’ list’ning senates on his tuneful tongue 

For Freedom pleading, in mute rapture 
hung, 

Astonished by the splendour of his parts, 

Till the soft pathos waked to woe their 
hearts. 

Tho’ all rever'd the guardian of the laws, 

Mild e’en to vice, yet warm in virtue’s 
cause, 

While dignity with elegance combined, 

Expressed each beauty and each grace of 
mind— 

He lies insensate! Let him now depart, 

Touch, touch him, Death! yet gently, 
"with thy dart; 

Thy prey I'give thee, that the spirit, freed 

Fron chains and darkness, may receive its 
meed ; 

What erst was /ent from Heav'n shall be his 
own, 

To full perfection, with his virtues, grown.” 
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THOUGHTS OF A WANDERER. 


Wuen thrice 1 left my peaceful dome, 

A wand'rer thro’ the world to roam, 

Afar from friends, afar from home— 
And all | lov’d most dearly ; 


None ever felt more grief of mind, 

Heart-chilling woes, regrets unkind, 

Than I, alas! was doom’d to find, 
On those unkind occasions, 


ou may not know how ill he fares, 

ow much his pains, how great his cares, 
Who long in cheerless absence shares, 

The cool respect of strangers! 


With tears of anguish on his cheek, 
His heart, no doubt, would often break, 
Did not the heavenly soother speak, 

With voice of consolation. 


The grief is great which pains the heart, 
When from beloved friends we part : 
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Oh! then our wounded feelings start, 
With bitter, sad reflection ; 


But when the wand’rer home returns, 
No more he pines, no more he mourns: 
His soul with amor patrie burns ; 

And tapture fires his bosom. 


Behind him ali his cares he flings, 

As borne on joy’s seraphic wings, 

Light pinioned fancy to him brings 
Fair visions to delight him. 


Oh, parent home! thou darling spot, 

Where perils o’er are soon forgot. 

With thee, hope blesses every thought. 
And sweetens retrospection. 


When absence chains the feet no more, 

How dear to tread our native shore, 

To smile at woes and dangers o’er 
With objects of affection. 


ALcazUSs 








DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACT URES, 
AND AGRICULTURE. 


Specification of the Patent granted to John 
Buddle, of Wallsend, in the County of 
Northumberland, Gentleman; for a Fire- 
pan or Fire-lamp, in which small or inferior 
Coals may be consumed in the place of large 
er round Coals: and also of a Fire-grate or 
Fire-stove, to be fixed at the bottom of the 
Chimney in the ordinary Mode, in which 
Fire-grate or Fire-stove smail or inferior 
Coals may be consumed on all Occasions, and 
for all the same purposes as large or round 
Couls. 


Bo fire-pan or fire-lamp may be 
made of a circular or pentagonal, 
mt rectangular, or any other convenient 
shape. The body of it may be formed 
horizontally or vertically, with a pyramid- 
ical, convex, conical, horizontal, or cone 
cave bottom, or a bottom of any other 
shape that may be found cenvenient, and 
such bottont may be made of iron, brass; 
vor any other materials, ‘The bottom of 
the fire-pan or fire-lamp should either be 
fermed into one or mote vertical tubes, 
or one or more vertical tubes should be 
fixed into the bottom of the tire-pan or 
fire-lamp, for the purpose of admiting 
the air. These tubes may be made of 
iron or any other metal, and may be 


formed of veftical or horizontal bars, of 
in any other shape that may be sufficient. 
ly capable of admitting the air freely in- 
to the fire. Dampers or valves may bé 
fixed at the bottom of the tubes, for the 
purpose of qualifying and regulating the 
admission of the air as circumstances may 
require, and a funnel or funnels should be 
placed on that ‘side of the fire-pan or 
fire-lamp from which the wind may hap- 
pen to blow, to be used and bee’ as 
occasion may require. The fire-grate of 
fire-stove must be made with a pervioud 
back, and must be placed in such a man- 
ner as that a space thay be left betweeit 
such pervious back and the back wall of 
the fire-place. Such space is intended to 
form an aperture tor the admission of aif 
into the back part of the fire through the 
pervious back, and a damper or valve is 
to be fixed at the bottom or top of such 
aperture, to regulate the admission of the 
aif as circumstances may require. 


——— 


Specification of the Patent granted to Robert 
Adam, of Holborn, in the County of Mid- 
dlesex, Shoemaker: for a new and improw 
ed \ethed of preparing Blacking, wierdy 
a higher Polish is giv.ny and the Leather 
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better preserved than by any hitherto 
huown. 


In order to make forty gallons of 
blacking, take forty gallons of the vine- 

r conaouly kaown by the number 
eighteen, ninety pounds of ivory black, 
three gailoas of sweet oil, wige measure, 
twenty-eight pounds of raw motst sugar, 
eighteen pounds of oil of vitriol, and 
twenty-six ounces of gum Arabic, and 
procure a tub with a tin strainer fixed 
yider its lid or cover, nearly of the same 
sze as the lid, and full of small holes ; 
and with a hole in the lid sufficiently 
large to admit the pouring in of the 
liqaid ingredients, for which purpose a 
funnel may be used if required: put the 
ivory-black, the sugar, the sweet oil, aud 
four gallons of vinegar into the tub, and 
make them iutu a chin paste, thea apply 
half the oil of vitriol through the lid and 
strainer, and after letting it stand betweea 
five and ten minutes, pour through the 
strainer about two gallons more of the 
vinegar, then take off the lid, and gra- 
dually pour in the remainder of the vine- 
gar, keeping the whole contiyually on the 
stir till all the vinegar is used; it being 
thus well scirred, put on the cover, and 
pour jo the remaiuder of the oil of vitriol 
through the strainer, then pour it into a 
copper, pur in the gum Arabic and let 


the whole boil, and when it begins to 


boil it is fit to be drawn off, and wheu 
cold to be bottled, but while being bor- 
tled should be coastantly stirred. Vo 
make a less quantity than forty gallons, 
4 propurtional part of the above ingred- 
leuts to the quantity required shoyld be 
used in the same manner. 


= = — -- 

On a Remedy against the Ravages of the Fly 
on Turnips, and Swedish Turnip, By 
Thomas Greg, Esq. 


(From the Communications of the Board 
of Agriculture.) 


As the Board does me the honour to 
request | should make known to them the 
experiments [ have made with lime, un- 
der the directions of the earl of Thanet, 
particularly how and when it should be 
slacked, anc how and when applied, I 
thall, in conformity to their request, 
give in detail my own experiments there- 
on. a 

(had the honour of paying lord Thanet 
4 visig early in the spring of 1811, at 


1814.) a Arts, Manufactures, and Agriculture. 
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which time he had began to sow Swedish 
turnips. 

Oa that part of the field which his 
lordship mentions as having failed, che 
application of lime was omitted, at my 
particular request, the better to demon- 
strate the infallibility of the experiment. 

Upon my retnrn to Coles, { ordered 
lime to be laid upon che headlands, pro- 
portioning the quantity to the length of 
the lands. 

The weather was fine, and the lime 
did not fall by the atmosphere, but was 
slacked as used, and sowa by hand over a 
40 acre piece of land. 

| ordered every day’s sowing to be 
watched, and the lime to be applied as 
soon as the turnips came up, in the same 
daily rotation as they were sown, which 
was 5 acres per day. 

But as lord Thanet properly observes, 
“to have any experiment made you must 
see it done.’ This remark was verified, 
by the neglect of the bailiff in my ab- 
sence, who delayed spreading the lime on 
the first and second days sowing, until 
the third day's sowing was ready; which 
delay and mistaken ecqnomy in labour, 
exposed the first day’s sowing to the ra- 
vages of the fly. 

But this circumstance I cannot lament, 
as it furnished additional proof of the 
efficacy of the lime, and procured the 
correct execution of my orders upon the 
remainder of the field, which 35 acres 
were covered with healthy plants. 

In the year 1812, | repeated the same 
process, with the same success; and I 
have not the least doubt, but lime is an 
intallible protection to the infant turnip, 
if rain does not immediately succeed the 
sowing. If it does, on the return of fair 
weather, | should recommend a repetition. 

The casting of lime by hand produced 
considerable inconvenience to the meny 
in consequence of which the work was 
not well performed: however, under 
that disadvantage, the turnips sown upon 
40 acres of land, in 1811, were so abun- 
dant, as to support 500 down sheep, a- 
bout 6 cows, and 30 hogs, until May, 
1812; and the crop of 1812, consisting 
of the same number of acres, will, | 
have no doubt, support an equal stock 
to the same period. 

Impressed with the importance of the 
application of lime, and finding it neces- 
sary to deposit it with great accuracy, | 
turned my mind to machinery to effect 
that purpose. 
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Without troubling the Board with a 
detail of experiments, it is with great sat- 
isfaction I am enabled to inforin them, 
that by adding a horizontal motioa into 
the top hoppers of a common drill, and 
substituting small shovels iustead of cups 
into the lower, | produced a regular dis- 
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Cussive motion is given to the board, by 
a crank. 

The lime should not be slacked or sif, 
ed until the apparatus for sowiag it is jg 
the field; for the least damp wilt Change 
it from a prepared state of powder, ang 
interrupt a regular discharge. 


It is mot at present ia my power to make 
any further observations to the Board up. 
on this very important branch ot agn, 
culture. 

The pride I feel in having introduced 
that invaluable plant, the ruta baga, inw 
Englaud, in the year 1783, will be much 
increased, should my subsequent endea 
vours be instrumental im protecting and 
facilitating the cultivation of a plant fer 
which | must naturally feel a kind ¢ 
parental interest. 


charge of the lime. 


For dusting turnips in rows, the com- 
mon seed tin pipe may be used, For 
broad-cast they are taken away, and a 
board, about eighteen inches wide, sub- 
stituted in their place. 


This board must hang upon an inclin- 
ed plane, and should be tinned, to facili- 
tate the fall of the lime. 


When the atmosphere is damp, the lime 
will hang upon the board, unless a con- 
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ARCHITECTURE. 
COLLECTION of antique Vases, 
Altars, Patera, Tripods, Candela- 

bra, Sarcophagi, &c. from various Mu- 
seams and Collections; by Henry Moses, 
with Historical Essays. Engraved in 
outline on 170 Plates, «.5 3s. half-bound, 
emall 4to. Ou large fine Paper, £.5 
Ss. in extra beards. 

Ornamental Designs after the manner 
of the Antique; by George Smith, quarto, 
£1 158. 

Pergolesi Ornaments, in the Etruscan 
and Grotesque Styles, large Folio, £5 58. 
Boards. ' 

An Architectural Dictionary, contain- 
ing a correct Nomenclature and Deriv- 
ation of the Terms of Art; with a full 
Display of their techuical Meamng and 
Application, as used by Architects, Build- 
ers, and Workmen: exhibmwg 10 a per- 
spicuous Point of View, ‘the Theory of 
the various Branches.of) Arch ecture, 
Building, Carpentry, Joinery, Masonry, 
Bricklaying, &c. their Dependence on 
each other, the most approved Methods 
of Practice hitherto adopted, and many 
Practical Rules never before made_ pub- 
lic : the whole forming a complete Guide 
to the Science of Architecture and the 
Art of Building. Hlustrated with numer- 
ous Copper-plates, engraved by the first 
Artists, from Drawings made on Purpose 


for the Work; by Peter Nicholson, Ar 
chitect. Parts I. to XVI. 7s. each; te be 
continued Moathly, and completed ia 
about Tweuty Parts. 


. BLOGRAPHY. 
Memoirs relative to Maria Antoinette, 
Queen of France, £.2 2s. 


Eee gee 


BOTANY. 

A complete Course of Lectures, on 
Botany, as delivered at the Botanical Gar 
den at Lambeth, by the late Wm. Cur 
tis, F.L.S. No. 1, with Plates correcily 
coloured from Nature, 2s. 6d. 

A Botanical Dictionary, or Flements of 
Systematic Botany; by Colin Milne, 
L.L.D. £.1 1s. plain: £.1 15s, coloured, 

Practical Observations on the British 
Grasses; by William Curtis, 8s. 6d. col 
Oured ; 6s, plain. 
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EDUCATION. 

Continuation of Early Lessons; by Ma 
ria Edgeworth, 6s. 

A Manual of Latin Grammar ; intend- 
ed to combine the ancient pian of grat 
matical Institution, orginally enjomed by 
royal authority, with the Advautages of 
modern Improvement: to which are pre 
fixed some prefatory Hints aud Observe 
tions on the Methods of commencing and 
pursuing Classical Learning, in Sclwols 
and by private Study; by John Pye 
Smith, D.D, 2s. 6d. bound. 
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An Essay on Mind and its moral Edu- 
cation, 4s. 

‘he vain Cottager; or the Story of 
Lucy Franklin, 1s 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Map of the County of Longford, 
jaid down from actual Survey, and veri- 
fied by trignometrical and astronomical 
Observations; by Wilham Edgeworth, 
Esq. £.2 2s. 

The new British Traveller; or modern 
Panorama of England and Wales, No. 1, 
$d. 

MECHANICS. 

Practical Essays on Mill-work, and 
other Machinery, mechanical and descrip- 
tive; by Robertson Buchanan, civil En- 
meer. 

Essay 1. On the Teeth of Wheels ap- 
plicable co Mill-work and other Machia- 
ery, with numerous Figures, 6s. in Boards 

‘Essay 2. On the Shatts of Mills, their 
Description and Use; with the kinds of 
siress to which they are subject, and an 
Inquiry into their Stffuess, Durability, 
aod Proportion, with useful Tables, aad 
4 Plaies, 7s. Boards. 

Essays 3 to 8. On Couplings of Shafts, 
&c. On disengaging and re-engaging 
Machinery, in Motion, &c. On equal- 
izing the Motion of Mills, On the Ve- 
locity ot Water Wheels. On changing 
the Velocity of Machinery, and on the 
Framing of Mill-work, with 15 Plates, 
l2s. Boards. 

Smeaton’s Experiments on under-shot 
and over-shot Wheels, &c. 8vo. 5 Plates, 
10s. 6d, Boards. 

Venturi’s Experimental Inquiry into 
the Motion of Fluids, 2 Plates, 8vo. 4s. 
tew d, 

Camus on the .Teeth of Wheels, 8vo. 
1S Plates, 10s. Ed. Boards. 

MISCELLANIES, 

Some Inquiries into the Effects of fer- 
mented Liquors, with Engravings ; by a 
Waterdrinker, 10s, 6d. Boards, 

The Pillory; or the Petition of an 
Englishman, 1s. 

luteresuung ~Anecdotes of the Empress 
Jusephine, 1s. 6d. 

Experiments aud Observations on the 
Atomic Theory and Elegtrical Phenomena; 
by William Higgins, Esq. F.R.S and 
M.RLA. Professor of Chemistry to the 
Dublin Society, 6s. 

Apparitions ; or the Mystery of Ghosts, 
Hobgoblins, and Haunted Houses de- 
veloped. Being a Collection of entertain- 
SLLFAST MAG. NO, LEXI. 
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ing Stories, founded on Fact, and selected 
for the Purpose of eraticating those 
ridiculous Fears, whiclt the Ignorant, the 
Weak, and the Superstitiwous, are but too 
apt to encourage, for want of properly 
examining inte the Causes of such absurd 
Impositions ; by Joseph Taylor, 5s. Boards, 

Hints tothe Clergy of the Established 
Courch; purticylarly to its Ruiers, on 
the relaxed State of Ecclesiastical Dis- 
cipline, especially in two of our principal 
Cities. 

The Portable Cyclopedia ; or compen- 
dious Dictionary of all Arts aud Sciences, 
including the latest“ Inventions, Improves 
ments, and Discoveries, and serving as a 
Book of universal Reference on all Sub- 
jects; by ‘T. C. Watkins, A.M. 15s, in 
Boirds, or 16s bound and lettered, with 
numerous Plates, 

Kunopedia ; 3 practical Essay on break 
ing the English Spaniel or Pointer: with 
Instructions for attaimng the Art of 
Shooting flying. In winch the latter is 
reduced to Rule, and the former incal- 
cated von Principle, 

Si vis me CAvVEa&e, cavendum est 

Primuim ipsi tibis 
By the late William Dobson, Esq. 12s. 

The Flowers of Wit, or a choice Col- 
lection of Bon-mots, both ancient and 
modern ; with Biographical and Critical 
Remarks; by the Rev. Henry Kett, 14s. 
Boards. 

A Farewell Address from a Tutor to his 
Pupils; by the late Rev, Radcliffe Schole- 
field, of Birmingham, with a Profile of 
the Author, price 8d. or 6s. per Dozen, 
or £.2 8s, per 100. 

NOVELS, TALEZ, AND ROMANCES. 

Plain ‘Tales; by Mrs. Roche, 2 Vols, 
10s. 

Sarsfield; or the Wanderings of Youth 
an Irish Tale; by Joha Gamble, Esq. 
Strabane, 3 Vols, 

London Tales; or varied reflective Por- 
traits, designed for the ‘Retirement of 
Summer, and the vacant Moments in 
Town, 10s. 

Bachelor’s Miseries; by an Old Maid 
of Distinction. 

Spanish Campaign ; or the Jew; by Mrs, 
Meeke, 3 Vols, 

Hypocrite; or the Modern Janus, 5 
Vols. ; 

Novice; or the Heir of Montgomery 
Castle, by Matthew Moral, Esg. 2 Vols, 

Montrenbe; or the Peer of Scosland, 
4 Vols, 
® 
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Miscries and Pleasures of Matrimony ; 
or the First Husband and the Second, 3 
Vols, 

Suspicion ; or the benevolent Recluse ; 
by Lady , 2 Vols. 

Secret Avengers ; or the Rock of Ciotz- 
den, a Romance, by Anne of Swansea, 4 
Vols. 





POETRY. 

Joho Bull’s Triumph over his unnatu- 
ral Countrymen ; or the Landholders and 
Cootractors in the Dumps: to which is 
added Royalty in Motion ; or an Emperor 
awake, and a Regent asleep; by Peter 
Pindar, Jun. ls. 6d. 

Cona ; or the Vale of Clwyd, and other 
Poems, 7s. 6d Boards. 

Sonnets, Oles, and Poems; by the late 
Charles Leftley, Esq. ; together with a 
short Account of his Lite and Writings, 
by William Linley, Esq. 7s. Gd. Boards. 

The Minstrel’s Love; a lyrical Ro- 
mance, 3s. 

The Olive Branch; by M. Crawiord, 
4s. 6d. 

Persia, Ss. 

Lara; a Tale; by Lord Byron. Jacque- 
line; a Tale; by S. Rogers, I'sq. in One 
Volume, 7s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY.- 

Thoughts on Peace, in the present Sit- 
vation of the Country, with respect to its 
Finances and circulating Medium, 6s. 

s\ few Reflections on passing Evcnta, Is. 

THEOLOGY. 

Does Faith ensure good Works? An 
Answer to the Negative; by the Rev, 
James Beresford, Is. 6d. 

‘SERMONS. 

Sermons, by the late Percival Stock- 
dale, 7s. 

NOTICE OF A NEW PUBLICATION. 

To be published by Subscription, 
a Biography of ~ Riind, includi ing’ 
the Lives of all those, down to the pre- 
sent Day, who have distinguished hem- 
selves as Poets, Philosophers and Artists ; 
by James Wilson, Belfast. ‘The Werk 
will be published in One Volume, duo- 
decimo, containing 400 Pages, and up- 
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wards, and will be put to Press immed), 
ately, price, 7s. 6d, 

It will scarcely be necessary to call the 
a.tention of the Public to this linle Pf. 
duction, which embraces a species of Biog. 
raphy hitherto untouched; and which wil 
present much matter as yet unknown, 
is the compilation of a man labouring 
under the same calamity, as those whos 
lives he records 3 and by affording, y it that 
patronage which it descrves, the beneve 
lent mind will at once reward merit, ‘and 
alleviate mistortune. A Memoir of the 
Author will be subjomed. 

‘The author 18 now proceeding on 4 
journey through part of the North of 
Ireland to endeavour to procure subscrip. 
tions. His prospectus exp! ains the nrotives 
tor pubbeation, and it may be added, 
that amongst the numerous volumes whieh 
have been offered to the Pubite, none of 
a similar nature to the one now presented 
to notice has appeared, aithough it must 
be sdmitted that there have been many 
remarkable instances ef singular ineenuit 
and talent amoug the blind. The Month. 
ly Reviewers in mtroducing to the notice 
of their readers a poetical volume writen 
by a gentleman who was deprived of his 
sight, say * How happy is it when per. 
sons who are afflicted with blindness can 
amuse themselves ; and happier still should 
they find they can also amuse others! Men 
of “genius and improvenient enjoy this 
inestrrable privilege, that, when * knows 
ledge at one entrance is quite shut out, 
they can, nevertheless, ‘sit in darkness, 
and enjoy brig bt day,’ and to them the 
horizon of intellect appears luminous and 
resplendent.” 

Ie will not be necessary in this place to 
give alist of the persons whose memoits 
will be comprised in the * Biography of 
the Blind,” suffice it to say that it is m 
tended to notice all those whose example 
may havea teudepcy to hold out an it- 
structive light to guide individuals who 
are willing co be led into the celightful 
paths of knowledge. 
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PLAN TO REVISE THE CIVIL AND CRINI- 
NAL CODE. 

PETITION to both Houses of Par- 

liament, in name of “ the House- 


RELATING 


TO PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


holders, Traders, and other Inhabitants of 
the cities of London, Westminster, the 
et of Southwark, and parts adja 
cent;” has been some time handed abowt, 
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tn the above places for signatures. — It 
states, ** That your Petitionres have long 
suffered, and are now daily suileriag, 
great inconve niences, heavy losses of pro- 
yerty, and distressing insecurity of per- 
sonal liberty, from the great and general 
abuses in the Administration of our com- 
mon and civil Laws. That the unexaimp- 
led perversions of our p sitical an civil 
ins ituti yas, both in principal and prac- 
tice, areto a considerable extent, at once 
the causes and theeffects of innumerable 
and lamentable failures in trade, aud aw- 
ful increase of pauperism; they fill our 
crowded jails, bethlems aud work houses, 
cause idleness, despoadeacy, and misery 
among our once industrious poor ; they 
multiply frauds, conspiractes, perjuries, 
oppressions, exactions, cobberies, and 
murders, and every other crime and cala- 
mity, that can degrade and afflict a coun- 
try. These are facts now too well known 
to all experienced men, to need the par- 
ticularising of any examples, prools, or 
comments. That the peculiarly degrading 
and perilous condition of the mumerous 
classes of Traders, and others who are 
to the Excise Laws artd Assessed 
Taxes, your Petitioners humbly recom- 
mend to legislative attention, as by vari- 
ous new and vexatious statutes, passed ia 
‘present Reign,some taking away rights 
5d other inflictiog great wrongs; po’ 
the present un constitutional and danger- 
ous practice of the inquisitorial courts, 
which now preside over these branches of 
the public revenue, a very considerable 
portion of his Majesty’s Subjects, are pot 
only placed beyoud the p pale of the consti- 
tution, but their property is exposed to the 
wildest ravages of unbridled power, with- 
Outa c hange vf escape, legal defence, or 
redress. ‘These tacts will, if ne- 
cessary bo proved at the Bar of your 
Honourable House, by a multitude of re- 
cent examples and well authenticated cases. 
Your Petitioners therefore huinbly aud 
earnestly pray, forthe immediate revis4l, 
$I iplification,a 2ud radical reformation of our 
¢ vil code ; and that it may, t an author- 
tized and legal form, be committed to 
Writing and prinung, aftér the present 
Manner of other civilized nations. Your 
Petitioners, are well persuaded, that 
greater cruclty aud injustice cannot be in- 
flicted u pon the people of a populons and 
trading Co untry, than by attempting to 
kovernthem with laws, which they have 
not cor astitutionall sanctioned, and do 
nv yur Petiiioners ike- 
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wise hambly pray, that an inquiry into 
the official conduct of the Commissioners 
of Assessed Taxes, and Excise, may be 
Institured; and that we the undersigned, 
aud all our tellow subjects may be restor- 
ed tothe constitutional protection of the 
genuine charteredaws of this land; whith 
most solemnly covenants and declares to us, 
that “justice shall in no case be denied 
or delayed.” This only, but nothing 
short ot the restoradon ot this sacred 
bond, both in letter and spirit, do we now 
crave asthe natural or divine right of all 


Affa Ts. 





and every ¢lass of the British and Irish 


people. And your Petitioners will pray. 
At a Meetung held at the Thatched 
House Tavern, on Friday, July 8, 1814, 
it was resolved unanimously, “ That the 
Inhabitants of these Islands have now ar- 
rived at that stage of civilization, and 
mental improvement, as to render it es- 
sential to their permanent prosperity, to 
be made acquainted with the fundamental 
principles and practised forms, of that 
system of national law intendedto govern 
and protect —— It is, therefore, the 
duty ofevery rational and honest man, im 
defence of himself, his kindred, and pos- 
terity, to step forward in aid of that en- 
lightened and humane Senator, Earl Stan- 
hope, in the Upper House of Parliament, 
to stay the ravages of that bind and cruel 
system of per rverted law now in practice in 
this country, and to forward a Consti- 
tutional application by petition tothe Legise 
lature, to obtain a printed Crivit Cope or 
Laws, on the principles of equity, recog- 
nized by the Great Charter of Englishmen's 
Rights; and contormabie to the general 
usage of the present times, and exampies 
of other civilized nations, And that a 
subscription be opened, to defray theer- 
pence of petitioning both Houses of f’ar- 
lianvent on this unportant subject.” 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 


Letter from Miutor John Cartwright to the 
Rev. Christopher Wyvill. 
(Continued from page 62.) 

LETIER Xike 

Strike, but hear ! 


. . 


Dear Stx,—In bringing this series of 
letters towards a close, | must express 4 
hope that our English Re formists will 
call +0 their recollection ‘certain evenrs 
occurred since the commenrce- 
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as well as cast an eve on what is now ac- 
tually paseng in some of the countries 
wth which we hold connexion. 

On Corsica, when in our hands, we con- 
ferred general and equal repreentation i} AN- 
mua Parliaments. ‘To Sicily we have re- 
stored the use of Parliaments; but with 
what further securities for liberty I can- 
not yet say. In Spanish America, from 
end to end, from side to side, we see stre- 
uous exertions not merely for emancipa- 
tion from the dominion of the mother 
country, but for Constitutions tounded in 


= fiedom, by means of fair represcntatin A 


Constitution has been actually agreed on 
in the Confederation of Venezuela. tt be- 
gins thus :—** In the name of the ali-power- 
ful God, we, the people of the Scares of 
Venezuela, acting trom our own sove- 
reignity,” &c. It institutes a House of 
Representatives and a Senate; “ with Tria! 
by Juries; and breathes throughout a 
manly spirit, accompanied with maxims 
of much wisdom. But | would more es- 
pecially recommend to your notice the 
regeneration of liberty in Old Spain; 
particularly calling to your attention the 
precise time, and singular circumstances 
when the new Spanish Constitution re- 
ceived its birth. . 

It was when the Cortes, pent up in the 
besieged city of Cadiz,and the small isle 
on which ic stands, without another wich 
of territory on which to plant their foot, 
that that constitution was deliberately 
franed ; the thunder of the Tyrant’s can- 
non honouring every article “with an 
hostile salute, with no other effect than 
to encrease the vigour, firmness and for- 
titude of the Assembly.”* Can English- 
men read this, and not determine to have 
@ fair and equal representation ? 

Under the unhappy circumstances of 
Spain, where a double despotism, civil 
and religious, had well nigh extingui-h- 
ed literature, the nurse of knowledge, a 
perfect production was not to be expect- 
ed; but still the new Constitution hath 
mM ita good sense and vigour, which I 
hope the gentlemen of Yorkshire as well 
as of every county in the kingdom, will 
take care shall not make them blash. 
This Constitution is set forth in coriting, 
that it may not be subject to misrepresen- 
tation, and an eternal object of cavil and 
gonjecture ; but that it may be known as 
atangible realy for the guidance of pub- 
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lic functionaries, and the protection of 
the nation 

it declares the Spanish people to be fre 
and independent ; that they neither are 
nor can be, a family patrimony: (2) 
That the sovereignity resides in the oa 
tion: (3.) That the State, by its laws, is 
bound co preserve and protect civil liber. 
ty and property: (4.) Alchough in th 
choice of the Members of the Cortes, 
they have fallen into plausible errors, ye 
the parish meetings, in which election or 
ginates, are composed of a/f the male in 
habitants, civil and ecelesiastical, Monk 
alone excepted, General elections are not, 
at the discretion of the crown to be 
brought on by surprize, and managed 
by intrigue; but fixed by law, and bieo 
nial, ‘lo elect the deputies to the Cortes, 
is a duty, from the performance of which 
none can be exempt. There is no de 
pendence on the pleasure of the Crown, 
for the time of assembling ; which is re. 
gularly te take place on a certain day: 
(106.) And if not then opened by the 
king, in person, that ceremony devolves 
on the president: (121.) 

No Miunister nor Councillor of State, 
cau have a seat in the Cortes, as'a Mem 
ber. (95.) If such have communications 
to make from the King, they may “ at 
tend,” and they may “speak,” but “ cane 
not be present on proceeding to the vote.” 
(125.) “ No Member can accept for him- 
self, or solicit for another, any employ- 
ment or grant from the King; nor 
any degrees of increased rank ; as there 
must be no step-ladder in his carcer.” (129) 
Even for one year after his service in the 
Cortes has expired, “ he cannot obtain 
for himself, nor solicit for another, any 
pension or dignity whatever from the 
King.” (150.) 

“Fo protect the liberty of the press,” is 
made incumbent on the Cortes. (131.) If 
the King’s assent toa law be retused, he 
must assign his reasons.” In a second sem 
sion, he may still withhold his asseut; but 
if adhered to by the Cortes ina third ses 
sion, “it shall be understood that he 
gives his cssent:” “and on presenting it 


to him, he will give it in the words pre 


scribed by the Constitution.” (149,143.) 
During the recess, a “permanent Com- 
mittee” is to keep a vigilant “ eye on the 
observance of the Constitution and the 
laws,” as well as “to convoke extraor- 
dinary” meetings, a8 occasions may reé- 
quire. Whoever may counsel, or assist 
any attempt whatever, to “ prevent the 
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assembling of the Cortes” at the proper 
periods, or to “ suspend or dissolve” that 
assembly, “ are declared traitors, and 
shall be prosecuted accordingly.” (172.) 
Each Member swears “religiously to 
uard and keep protected the Counstitu- 
tion.” (117) The King, in presence of 
the Cortes, swears the same; and that 
“above all he will protect the political li- 
berty of © ie nation, and the personal free- 
gm of every individual;” on which oc- 
easion he says, “andif to what I have 
sworn or part thereof, I should act con- 
trary thereto, I ought not to be obeyed.” 

(173.) The founders might, perhaps, re- 

collect a similar oath with its coercive 
means of enforcement, made by Jonn of 
England, tothe Barons in’. Magaa Charta; 
nor would they be likely to have forgot- 
ten the Arragonese oath of allegiance, 
which says, * We, who are each of us as 
good, and who are altogether more pow- 
erful than you, promise obedience to your 
government, ff you maintain our rights and 
liberties; but uf not, NOT.” 

Vae beir to the throne, as well as the 
Councillors of State, also swear “ to de- 
fend the Constitution.”” All children, in 
their preparatory education, are to be 
“taught a brief explanation of their civil 
duties ;” while * all universities and liter- 
ary establishments, where the ecclesias- 
tical and political sciences are taught, are 
und to explain the political constitution” 
e their country (368.) 

What, on a matter of such hich con- 
cernment, has been done in ENGLAND ? 
Her Constitution, here unwritten, even the 
learned are thereby misled ; error is a- 
bundantly disseminated for truth, and ig- 
norance for knowledge; the factions are 
taught how to cavil and misrepresent ; 
while profligate plotters are furnished 
with means of undermining and subvert. 
ing our lilyerties, while they pretend to 
explain or to support the constitution. 

As immediately connected with Eng- 
lish enucation, I know but of two political 
works parucularly in use; the Commenta- 
ries onthe Laws of Engla und, by Blackstone ; 
and The Principles of Moral and Political 
Philosophy, by Paley. On these works I 
shall submit to youa few such remarks 


as relate to the subject of these Letters. 
Those on Blackstone I subjoin; those on 
Paley must be reserved for my next and 
last Letter, 

pehonrng it is recollected how volumin- 
been the writings of some on the 
laws of En gland, and how many had like- 


ous had 
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wise written on its celebrated Constitu- 
tion; when, in particular, ic is observed, 
how much attention had been paid to 
both, in his Spirit of Laws, by Montes- 
quieu, whom our Author had diligently 
studied ; it was truly surprising and great- 
ly to be lamented, that, when first medi- 
tating on the composition of his Come 
mentartes, he had not asked himself this 
simple question. Have the words Cons7t« 
tution and Law only one and the same identi 
cal meaning ; or do they express two different 
ideas? Had he fortunately asked himself 
this question, the train of reflection that 
in a mind so discriminating, so well stor- 
ed, and so powerful, as bis, must have 
followed, would doubtless have prevent- 
ed some great blemishes in a work of 
otherwise extraordinary excellence. 

Here I particularly allude to a radical 
error at the very threshold of his edifice, 
in his definition of L AW ; as well as to 
his inaccurate ideas of * supreme power,” 
of ‘ sovereignity,” and of an absolute 
despotic authority in Parliameot. The 
first mentioned of these inaccuracies we 
may consider as a prolific seed, front 
which the other errors have sprung; and 
and we are much indebted to a vigilant 
and virtuous constitutional watchman, 
who under the signature of Trueman, in 
the Statesman Newspaper, has, on the 
sound authority of Bracton, recently 
pointed it out. 

Biackstone defines Jew to be * a rule of 
action, which is prescribed by some supes 
rior, and which the infrior is bound to 
obey : " whereas Bracton says, “ Lex est 
sponsto Reipublica.” In English, “ faw is 
the common will of the Republic,” that is, 
of the community or nation, as a state,® 
On another occasion, Bracton says, “ Law 
is a rule set up by the consent of those who 
use it ;” that is, for those whose use it is 
made law. Blackstone still under the in- 
fluence of his first error, and with Eng- 
land of course in his mind, calls muni- 
cipallaw “arule of civi! conduct, pre- 
scribed by the supreme power in a state, 
commanding what is right, and prohibit- 
ing what is ioe ssid and this * supreme 

° * The Gov ernment of England, akchoush 
it have a Kjng and Lords, yet as founded 
in freedom having for its object the common 
weal, it is nevertheless properly a com- 
monwealth; and formerly was so styled, 
even in Royal Proclamations and Acts of 
Parlamen’. 

¢ 1. 44, 122. 
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power” he, without due consideration, 
aud inconsistently with his own words ia 
various instances, places in the * leyislas 
ture,” or “ parliament.” 

To “ Parliament,” he therefore attri- 
butes “absolute despotue power,’’ so 
“ transcendent and absolute, that ic cannot 
be confined, either for causes or persons, 
within any bounds.”* But bow does this 
extravagant notion agree with what he 
elsewhere says, in reference to what has 
been written on “an original contract?” 
“ And this,” says he, “is what we mean 
by the original contract of society, which, 
though perhapsin no mstauce it has ever 
been formally expressed at the first insti 
tution of a State, yet im meture and rea- 
son must always be understood and im- 
plied, in the very act of associating to- 
gether: namely, that the whole should 
protect all its parts, and that every part 
should pay obedience to the wil of ihe 
whole.”+ 

Had he attended to Bracton’s definition 
of law, and consulied, ia the outset, his 
own strong understanding, his Commen- 
taries would have been as satisfactory as 
they are eloquent; he would have seea 
that in the Nation alone resides a tfue, 
literal sovereignty; that the sovereignty 
of Parliament, for practical legislation, 
is fiduciary and figurative; and the sove- 
reignity of the King, as the highest exe- 
cutive magistrate, for executing the law, 
is hikewise figurative, and still inferior to 
the other two; being subordinate to that 
of Parliament. 

He wou'd then have seen his error in 
talking of a “ despotic power” in Par- 
liament; and that it was not even a legi- 
timate authority at all, unless it contain. 
ed an actualrepresentation of the people, 
according to “ nature and reason;” he 
himself tells us that “ a statute is placed 
axong the records of the kingdom ; there 
needing no formal promulgation to give 
it the force of law, because every mua 
England is, in judgment of law, party to 
the making of an Act of Parliament, be- 
ing present thereat by his represcutas 
tives.”’} 

Agreeable to this principle, and to Brace 
ton’s definition of law, he, in anocher 
place, says, “ the original power of judi- 
cature, by the fundamental principles of 
society, is lodged in the society at large ;"§ 
and for explaining the ground on which 
Mat okt 

* I. 160. 
§ L 266. 





t 1.47. $ 1. 185. 
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legal punishments are inflicted, he remark, 
that “ the temporal Mayistrate is empow. 
ered to inflict coercive penalties for trang 
gressions; aud this by the consent of ig 
dividuals, who, in torming societies, dig 
either tacitly, or expressly, invest the" 
[legislative] ‘sovereign power with q 
ngbt of making laws.” The lawfulnes 
therefore, of punisiing such criminals - 
founded upon this principle, that the lay 
by which they suffer was made by their 
own consent.””* 

Here, then, seeing that in every free 
state there are three species cf sovere 
ty; the Ist, original, inherent, and literal. 
ly such, in the nation ; the 2ad, derivative, 
fiduciary, and ouly figuratively such, in 
the degistature; and the 3d, sull farther 
derivative, fiduciary, and also figuratively 
such, in the Chief Magistrate ; and seeing 
that both a constitution and ordinary 
law is “‘arule, which a nation sets up 
for its own use; aud that a Legislature 
and a Chief Magistrate, who officiae 
Only in trust, require to be held to ther 
respective duties, by bonds sufficiently 
strong, we cometo see what is meant 
by a Constitution, in contradistinction te 
ordinary Law. 

In An Appeal to the Nation, it has, there 
fore been said—** With hunvlity, but with 
a confidence of recutude, we hold that 
the English Constitution. may be thus de 
fined ardexplained; namely, a Constitu 
tion, whereot the spirit consists of all 
those principles on which political !tber- 
tv depends; and the do’y, or material 
form whereof, consists cf the four insti 
tutions, which tor the State’s sglf-preser 
vation, forthe means ot necessary legis 
lation, for the purposes of —magistracy, 
and tor the security of personal free 
dom, are equaily muispensable ; these four 
Institutions being as follows: namely, 
Ist, anmatural Miiitia,g that consists of the 
whole physical streagth of the community, 
from the duke to the peasant, suiiably 
organised ; the same being from its ub» 
quity and resistiess force all potent ; in pe 
lice, by preventing the possibility of daw 
gerous Mots; m government, by prevent 
ing the possibiiiy of serious insurrecios 
or rebellion; and in war, by preveuting 
the possibility of successtul invasion f 
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* IV. 8, + Published in 1812 

} See Sir W. Jones's legal means of Sup 
pressing Riots. Also an Appeal, Civil au 
Military, on the English Constirntivd} 
and England's Ayis. 
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«od. A Legislature of {King, Lords, 
and Representatives of the Commons ; 
the authority of the latter being tncapa- 
bie of a duration beyond one year; such 
Levulature, for securing a right manage- 
ment of public affairs, being entrusted 
with a controul over all magistracy, and 
the guardianship of the public purse ; and 
with authority also, as circumstances may 
require, of such statute law,* 
and such only, as shall not have the na- 
wre of a silo-deese, by violaing any funda- 
me: couiple of the Constitution, the 
en dion of which Constitution is the 
sum of the duties of the Legislature. 

«5d. An Exceutive Mayistracy in the 
King, his person being inviolable, his 
Ministe rs responsible. 

“4th. ‘rial by Jury, that public liber- 
ty may not be stabbed through the sides 
ot the private citizen, by any linjustice 
which might endanger his property, his 
pers nal freedom, his life, or reputation ; 
and that the individual, equally with the 
aggregate of the community, may repose 
in tranquillity, protected by the Consitue 
tion and the Law.” 

As a definition and explanation, the 
foregoing, condensed as itis, will, as I 
conceive, be found sufficiently ample; I 
am not aware that more can be introduc. 
ed as an essential part of the Constitu- 
tion, siuce, were all the powers and au- 
thorities necessary, inthe first place, for 
tac conservation of the Constitution it- 
self; ard, ia the second place, for sup 
plying laws, either declaratory or funda- 
mental principles, or for the convenint 
conduct of public affairs. Blackstone uot 
that the Constitution 
ought to be contradistinguished from or- 
Law; nor being aware within 
what a narsow compass the former was 
contained, nor apprised of its beautiful 
simplicity, fell, of course, into a very 
confused and incorrect mode of express- 
when he says, ‘ That 
or frame of Government, that 
system of laws, is alone calculated to matn- 
tain civil hberty,” &c.f for here we are 
reterred, in fact, to the mass Of our laws, 
written, anduuwritten, as that of which 
our Constitution consists, 

“ But, under so monstrous @ supposi- 
tion, our Con-titution, which is in truth 
the staudard of all legal rectitude, and 
therefore ought ever to be contemplated 
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as something fixed and certain, would, to 
our unexpressible misery, be the most 
fluctuating thing belonging to us, absolute. 
ly changing us identity, not only with 
every new statute, but even every new 
decision of the Judges."{ If such were 
our Coustiiuuion, “ what a wretched lot 
would beours! If the Abridgment of our 
law by Viner, fill five-and-twenty volumes 
in folio, or thereabout, and occupied more 
than Alf a century of that laborious Aus 
thor’s ume, such a Constitution must needs 
require nine times as mavy volumes to 
contain it, at the leasi.’’§ 

Blackstone’s notion of political liberty, 
asan effect of the Constitution, was also, 
narrowed by the influence of his profess 
sional stucies, as a lawyer. In hts Chaps 
ter on ‘* Phe Rights of Persous,” he, ine 
ceed, very properly premises, that “ the 
absolute rig/ts of every Englishman (which, 
taken in a political and extensive sense, 
are usually called their diberties,) as they 
are formed on nature and reason, so 
they are coeval wih our form of govern- 
ment |} After enumerating these ‘ diber- 
ties’ under three heads, namely, * personal 
security, personal J’berty, and the absoe 
lute right of private property,” he goes 
on to say, * so long as these remain in- 
violate, the subject is perfectly free.” 
Now it is most certain, that under any 
wise and benevolent despot, who should 
adopt the doctrines of this chapter, his 
slaves in the enjoyment of all these ad- 
vantages, might have complete legal pro- 
tection, without a particle of political li- 
berty. 

Wherefore the great commentator, iu 
not having enumerated among * the ab- 
sulute rights of every Englishman,” the 
right to legislative REPRESENTATION, 
which is ouly another word for POLITI- 
CAL LIBERTY, is here lamentably de- 
ficient, as leaving all those other boasted 
rights without eher foundation or fence. 
Without this, the greatest of all rights, 
** personal hberty, and “ private proper- 
ty,” are empty sounds. It is this, and 
this alone, that stamps on those a sterling 
value, by imparting to them assurance 
and stability. Unless a People, individ- 
ually and collectively, annually enjoy an 
equal elecUon of national representatives, 
sO that law, according to the Constitution, 
and to the venerable Bracton, be “ the 
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t Ap. Civ. and Mil. on Eng, Con. 25. 
§ ib. ie. j 1. 127. 
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common wil] of the community,” to talk 
of “ personal liberty,” and * private pro- 
perty,” is mere delusion. Of what value 
are these, 1f Sic George Saville spoke cor- 
rectly, when he told the House of Com- 
mons * they might as well call themselves 
the representatives ot France as of the 
people of England ;"* and if, as Biack- 
stone says, “the power and jurisdiction 
of Parliament is so transcendent, and ab- 
solute, that it cannot be confined, enther 


efor causes or persons, within any bounds ;"'t 


that it possesses “ absolute despotic pow- 
er;"{ that “it can, in short, do ever 
thing that is not naturally impossible.”§ 

Such a picture thus drawn of an En- 
glish Parliament, -not failing to impress 
on him who drew it the extreme daoger 
to be apprehended, he immediately re- 
marks, “ it was a known apothegm of 
the great lord treasurer Burleigh, that 
England could never be ruined but by a 
Parliament ;" and yet, to our astonishment, 
the sule prevention he suggests 1s, * that 
such Members be delegated to this impor- 
tant trust, as are most eminent for their 
probity, their fortitude, and their know- 
ledge.” |} Yes, to be sure, the sinks of 
cortuption, will send forth “ Members” 
to rescue us from the “ absolute power” 
of the accursed borough faction ! 

Betore we lose sight of “ the absolute 
rights of every Englishman,” or of the 
pre-eminence of REPRESENTATION, al- 
low me ty quote the well-kuowa maxim, 
that ** a preater mnheritance descends to 
every ove of us from aicut and the laws, 
than irom our parents ;” on which Sir 
Eeéward Coke remarks, “ RIGHT is the 
best birth-right the subject hath; for, 
thereby his goods, lands, wife, children, 
his body, life, honour, and estimation are 
protected from wrong ;°** a property in 
kicur, which can only be true of the 
right of REPRESENTATION without which 
there is NO LIBERTY. It matters not that 
Coke, as a lawyer, took, like Blackstone, 
a mistaken view of the pre-eminent ricuT, 
thinking he tound it in the ordinary Law ; 
whereas it is only to be found in the Con- 
sriTuTion, which is * @ lew to the Legis- 
ature; a law which may be no more 
trausgressd by that body, than the statutes 
enacted by itself may be transgressed by 





* See Letter. + 1. 160. 
$ ibid. § 1. 161. 
gy t. ter. 


** Ap. Civ. and Mil. on Eng. Con, 22. 


the People ;"* for “ a free People agree 
upon a Constitution, by which, as a cr. 
terion ot political rectitude, as a law tg 
the Leyislature , asa liaat which that Le 
gisiature is never to pass, and, as on all 
occasions, an indispensable rule of govera 
meut, they consent their affairs shall be 
manayed.”+ And we are to keep in mind, 
that the Legislature being only a deriva 
tive, fiduciary sovereignty, im frust for 
specific purposes, deriving not only its 
power, but its existence, from the will of 
the original, absolute sovereignty, inher 
ent in the People, * the end and object of 
the Constitution therefore is, that li iberty, 
general and individual, of the commuuity, 
and of the citizeas shall ever be held sass 
red.” 
I remain, dear Sir, 
Truly your friend and servant, 
Joun CAR4 WRiGAT, 





P.S. {[n quoting Blackstone’s definition 
of Law, as “*a rule of action which is 
prescribed by some superior, wand which 
the inferior is bound to obey,” | omitted, 
through haste, to remark, that, on that 
occasion, the influence of the Commenta 
tor’s professional experience, had probably 
prevailed over his profi ssional SCLNCE | for, 
te his observation, as a practitioner, 0. 
thing had occurred but the Law’s coercive 
power over every man, as that ofa sue 
penor over an inferior. But the same 
power it ought to have, and will have, 
although contemplated under Bracton’s 
correct defimtion, as “ the COMMON Wilh 
of the Republic.” 

In this view of it, the People by having 
agreed to and adopted a law, did of course 
consent that it should have all this CO 
ercive power, in order, that, as Black: 
stone himself expresses it, “ the whole 
should protect all its parts, and that 
every part should pay obedience to the 
will of the whole.” Even Blackstone's 
own ccfinition, had he at the same time 
thus explained it, would have been juste 
fiable ; since the whole nation, as a repub 
hie, kingdo m, or state, may property be 

called the “ superior ;” and an individual 
(over whom, to the vulgarcye, this ce 
ercive power is alone seen to operate) may 
be termed the “ inferior.” Sueh, how 
eyer does not appear to have been the 
distinction present to the mind of Bilaek 
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* Appeal to the Nation in 1812, p. % 
+ Ibid, } Ibid, 
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stone, while penning his definition; which 
being applicable to the Decree of a French, 
or the Ukase of a Russian despot, could 
not be a definition of “ the law of Eng- 
land,” which was his subject. 

Seeing, then, the nature and power of 
a “common will,” which, when once de- 
clared, becomes “ law;” and knowing, 
that iu every step of the progress in 
framing a statute, the business is done by 
taking, ou every disputed question, the 
opinion of the legislators, which several 
opinions, When brought together in the 
form of a statute, and declared, constitute 
a“ will” or law; there should seem tu 
be, ineifect, no differeuce, whether this 
course be taken by the representatives of 
a people, or by a people themselves. 

la promoting a reform in national re- 
presentation, we, therefore, perceive the 
infinite importance of pursuing a right 
course for collecting the people's opinion. 
It being our misfortune and our coms 
plaint, that the very organ for collecting 
and expressing our national opinion, and 
will, according to the ordinary forms of 
the Coustitution, has ceased to do its of+ 
fice; or, in other words, that the nation 
haslost the benefit of declaring its opinion 
through representatives, wheace result$ an 
infinity of evil ; the people are, therefore, 
reduced to the necessity of personally de- 
daring, On that pomt, their own opinton. 

As individual opinion is the stut¥ of 
of which national opinion is made; and 
as national opinion once ceillected and de- 
clared, woulu, in effect, be the * com- 


mon will,” and ought, by the Constitu- 


tional Authorities, the two Houses of Par- 
liament, aud the King, to be immediate- 
ly clothed in the ordinary forms of the 
law; so Petitions, for collecting individu- 
a opinions On “bhé point in question, ought, 
On thut pointy to be specific, distinct, and 
siiple; to act thus, when unanimity is the 
voyect, being pointed out by the law of 
nature, J. C. 
eens eee 


PAOCB'EDINGS OF THE GENERAL SYNOD OF 
ULSTZR, HELD AF C@OKSTOWN, THE 
2itu JuNe, 1814, 

"The Rev. James Morrell, the Modera- 
Yor, opeued this Synod by preaching from 
2 Kings, 10, 16: then. constituted it by 
prayer: after which were present from 
the several Presbyteries the following 
members, viz. from 

TYRONE FPRESBYTERY. 


Minister y= Eldets. 
Dr. Dickson, 
SELFAS! MAG. NO, LEXIM,- 
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Elders. 
Thomas Sloan, 
Joha Youug. 
John Campbell. 


Ministers. 
William vioore, 
John Davidson, 
John Cowan, 
David Bennet. 
William Brown. 
Robert Cunningham 
James Wilson, William Dunlop. 
Robert Allen, Heary Hunter, 

AKMAGH PRESBYTERY. 
Dr. Neilson. 
Thomas Cuming. 
James Bankhead. 
Dr. William Neilson. 
Andrew G. Malcom. 
Robert Adams, Arehd. Aston. 
James Davis Wom. Graham 
STRABANE PRESBY TERY, 
William Dunlop. 
William Porter. 
David Guilkie. 
John M*‘Fariane. 
DERRY PRESBYTERY. 
Dr. Black. 
Geotge Hay. 
James Johuston. 

TEMPLEPATRICK PRESBYTERY. 

Robert Orr. 

Robert Campbell. 

Nathaniel! Alexander, John Mairs. 
Henry Cook, Witham Baird, 

DROMORE PRESHY TERY. 
John Thomson, Robert Lewis 
John M‘tlwain. 
Hamilton Dobbin. 
William Wright, 
William Magowan, 
John Johnston, 
James M°Clelland. 
John White. Gilbert Crombie. 

BELFAST PROSSY TAKE. 
Henry Simson. 
James M‘Cullogh, 
James Kiddie. 
Fletcher Blakely. 
BANGOR PRESBYTERYs . 
Robert Acheson. 
John Malligan. 
Hugh Woods. 
Henty Montgomery. 
William Skelly, 
DUBLIN PRESBYTERY. 
John Baird. 

BALLY WENA PRESBYTERY: 
‘Fhomas Heary 
Henry Heary, 
john Hall, 
Kobert Stewart. 
Mathew Elder. 
Geo. M'Clelland, 

a 


John Hanna. 


Hugh Lockhart. 


John Brown'ces. 


John Smith. 
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Ministers. Elders. 
William Wauchope. 
LETVERKENNY PRESBYTERY. 
Edward Reid. 
John Gillespie. 
John Allen, 
Thomas Kernaghan. 
CLOGHER PRESBYTERY. 
James Ker. 
John Samson. 
James Philips. 
Jghn Auderson. 
ROOTE PRESAY TERY. 
James Elder. 
Daniel M‘ Kee. 
Sol. Brown, William M‘fKelvy. 
William Lyle, William Ker. 
MONAGHAN PRESBITERY. 
Joseph Denham, 
Henry M‘lIlree, 
James Morell. 
James Gibson. 
James Harper. 
Robert Winning. 


Samuel Elder, 
E der from Brigh, 


SYNODS COMMITTEE. 
John Allen. 
Oliver Junk. 


Mr. Morell having moved that another 


Moderator be chosen to this Svned, the 
following brethren were named, viz. 
Messrs. Couningham, Malcolm, M‘karlane, 


Hiv, Campbell, M‘tiwain, M*‘Collogh, 


Woods, Baird, Stewart, Reid, Anderson, 


Elder, and Harpur. 

The roll was cailed and Mr. Hay chos- 
en. 

Mr. Cuming continued clerk. 

The severa! Presbyterics are ordered 


to meet this night, and prepare Ksts to 


be given tothe Clerk to-morrow morutng, 


of their members for the several commit- 


tees, of overtures, bills, books, anc Gene- 
ral Swnods§ fixed Committee. An ac- 
count of such Ministers as have died, been 


ordained, or installed; of such Candidates 


as have been licensed, or entered on trials 
since last General Synod; and of such 
Students as have been examined previous 


eo their going to and after their return 


from College, by their respective Pres- 
byteries: and such other returns as our 
regulations require. An account of apnu- 
itznts on the Fund, of any that have died 
and of the time when sueh did die. Ses- 
sion concluded with prayer. Adjourned 
till to-morrow moraing, at 10 o'clock. 


Second Srssion. Wednesday morning, 10 
o'clock. After prayer, returns were nade 


by the several Presbyteries of their mem- 
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bers for the several Committees, also the 
following reports. 

Tyrone Presbytery report, that on the 
3d. day of August last, they licensed 
Messrs. John Harkness, William Lyle, 
James & John Patterson to preach the 
Gospel. That the Rev Mr. Chamber 
died on the 20th of August last, leavingg 
widow and family. ‘That on the 24th of 
September last they ordained the Rey, 
James Wilson, inthe Congregation of Ma 
herafelt, and on the 7th inst. the Rey, 
Robert Allen in the Congregation of 
Stewartstown, who are both contributor 
to the widows fund. That on the 12th of 
October last, they examined Messrs. Geo, 
Smith, William Brown, Robert Clark and 
Robert Creighton, previous to their going 
to College for the first time. Have on 
first trials, Messrs. John Hogg, Walter 
Gourley, John Givson, John Adams, 
James Collins, Robert Park and Rober 
Lyle. They have on the tund, Mrs. Stit, 
Adams, Boylan, Douval, Simson, Cham 
bers, and family of Mr. Stewart. 

Armagh Presbytery report, that they 
ordained the Rev. James Davis in the 
Congregation of Baubridge, on the 2rd 
Narch last, who isa contributor to the 
Widow’s fund. ‘That. they have on first 
trials, Messrs. Kennedy and Jenkins, Have 
on the fund, Mrs. Thom, and the family 
of Mr. Shaw. 

Strabane Presbytery report, that’ they 
have entered on first trials, Mr. John De 
vis, and have on the fund Mrs. ‘Turbitt, 
Hamill, aud Anderson. 

Derry Presbytery report, that the Rev. 
James Knox died on tiie 2ilst November 
last, leaving neither widow nor ¢hildren 
They have on the fund Mrs, Walker, 
Patren, Scott, Law, and family of Mr. 
Kyle. :; 
Templepatrick Presbytery report, that 
they have on first trials, Messrs. William 
Baird, Samuel Eccles, and David Davit- 
son. That Mr. Reid died on the 25th¢ 
February last, leaving neither widow a0 
family, and that they have on the fund 
Mrs. White, Gibson, and Montgomery. 

Dromore Presbytery report, that they 
installed the Rev. Wm. D. H. M‘Eweo # 
Killileagh, the 17th August, and ordain 
ed Mr John White at Rathfryland, 2/8 
of September last. They both subserib 
ed the Westminster Confession of Fait 
according to order. Mr. White is aco 
tributer to the Widow's fund. Dr. Little 
late Minister of Killileagh, died ia the 
month of July last, leaving a Widow 
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family. They have licensed Mr. James 
Turretine, since last meeting, who sub- 
scribed the Westminster confession of 
Faith. Have entered on first trials, Messre. 
Samuel Nicholson, William Dicksoa, and 
James Thomson. Messrs. M‘Auley, Car- 
son, Crozier, and Carlile, were examined 
in October last, previons to their goiug 
to College for the first time. Have on the 
fund, Mrs. Hay, who lives in the count 
Donegal, Mrs, Thomson and daughter, 
Mrs. Magee, Barber, and Little, 

Belfast Presbytery report, that they 
have licensed Mr William Harrison to 
preach the gospel, who subscribed the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. ‘That 
they have entered on first trial, Mr. Jas. 
Cochran. ‘That they examined and ree 
ceived the wecessary specimens from 
Messrs. Harrisou, Huton, Mayne, M*Core 
mick, Orr, James and Alexander Herron, 
after their return from Coliege for the 
first time. ‘That the Rev. Charles Grey 
resigned the pastoral charge of the Con- 
gregatieu of Castlereagh, on the 16th of 
March, and was at same time suspended 
ah officio sine die, for drunkenness aud ne- 
glect of duty, ‘That they have suspended, 
until this meeting of Synod, the Rev. 
John Walker, for solemuaizing the rite of 
Marriage between Philip Savage, esq. and 
Mrs. Arnold, neither of them members of 
his Congregation, but both of Donaghadee, 


- the lawful wife of Mr. Savage being still 


alive. The Presbytery do now request 
the advice of the Synod, as to what fur- 
ther steps (hey shall take in Mr. Walker's 
case. ‘They have on the fund, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, M‘Ewen, Rowan, Kilburn, Henry, 
and the family of Mr. Patten. 

Bangor Presbytery report, that on the 
22nd of September last, they ordained the 
Rev. Mr. Cadiptiell in the congregation of 
Clough, as assistant and successor to the Rev. 
Robert Porter, and that he expressed his de- 
sire to become a contributor td the Widow's 
fund. That they have licensed Messrs, 
Janes Purss and Heury Andrews to preach 
the Gospel. That they have examined 
Messrs. Robert Stephenson, David ‘Thom, 
and Robert Dunn on their return from 
college; and Hugh Greenfield previous to 
his going to college the first time. Have 
outhe fund Mrs Hull now in. America, 
Patterson, Bryson, Porter, Cochran and 
Arnold. 

Dublin Presbytery report, that they 
haveon the fund, Mrs. Rogers, Wilson 
and Cochran. 


Ballymena Presbytery report, that they 
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licensed to preach the Gospel Mr. William 
Craig on the 10th of August, and Mr. 
Matthew Adams on the 8th of February 
last. ‘bey examined Mc Marshal Moore, 
previous to his going to Colleg* the first 
time, and after his return. also Messrs, 
Boyd and Anderson, after returning from 
College the third time. The Kev. David 
Park died onthe Loch of March last, leav- 
ing a Widow and family. Have on the 
fund Ms. Lindsay, Cuming, Howard, 
Brown, and the families of Dougles and 
Hamilton. 


Letterkenny Presbytery report, that 
they have licensed to preach the Gospel 
Johu Milheney, and Jobu Wray: have 
on first trials, Messrs Clark and Ha- 
milroa, have examined previous to their 
going to, and after theic return from 
College, Messrs, Bates, Allison and Ro- 
gers; and previous to his goiig to Col- 
lege, James Seaton Read. Have on the 
fund Mrs. Delap, Burk, Allen, and the 
families of Alexander and Love. 


Clogher Presbytery report, that they 
examined George Taylor, previous to his 
going to College for the first time, and 
John Hamilton, and Archibald Armstrong, 
on their return the second time. Mrs. 
Charletoa died on the 23d of February 
last. Have on the fund Mrs, Moorhead. 

Roote Presbytery report, that on the 
14th of December last, they ordained the 
Rev. John Brown to the pastoral charge 
of the congregation of Aghadooey, aud 
on the 7th inst’ the Rev. Mr. Lyle to that 
of Dumbo. They both subseribed the 
Westminster Confession of Faith and are 
contributers to the Widow's fund, Have 
on first trials Heury Haslett, Robert 
Anderson, , William Johnston, Hugh Ha- 
mill, Samuel Templeton, and James Lynd, 
On secoud trial the Rev. Jackson Gra- 
ham. The Rev. Hugh M'Clelland died 
in the beginning of October last, leaving 
a Widow and family, Have on the fund 
Mrs, Gaston, Smilie, Hamilton, Elder, 
Davis, M‘Mullan, Glasgo, Blair, Greer 
lately married a second time, having chil- 
dren by ber former husband, Fullerion, 
and M'‘Clelland. 


Menaghan Presbytery report, that they 
examined John Agnew, Andrew Breakey, 
and William Kennedy, previous to their go- 
ing to college the fret time, James Whyte 
ot bis return from college the first time, 
and William Whyte on bis return trom 
college the second time, Have on the 


fund, Mrs. Warnock, Smyth, Mogtgo- 
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mery, Whiteside, Moore, and Rogers who 
resides in Dublin. 

Antrim Presbytery report, that Mr. 
Wightman died on the 2nd. July last, leav- 
ing afamily, and Mr. Muirshal in Ceto- 
ber last, also leaving a family. That they 
ordained the Rev. William Heron in the 
congregation of Ballyclare, on the 2Ist of 
December, aud the Rev, Samuel H. Sloane, 
in the congregation of Mielywood on the 
1%h of April lxst, both are subscribers 
to the Widows’ fund. Have onthe fund 
Mrs. Cromie, Vance, Nevin, Sinclaire, 
and the families of Messrs. Wightman and 
Marshal. 


General Synod’s Fixed Committes, for the ycar 
1814. 


Tyrontswne..Messrs. Hogg & Allen. 

TMAH rrreeceserees Bankhead & Davis. 
Strabane,..cccescesss . M‘Crea & M‘Farlane. 
Derryyccceeeees seseee Mitchel & Johnston. 
Tom plepatrichys.o..-. Orr & Alexander. 
Dromore,.coss00s wees Thomson & M‘Tiwain. 
Belfast, ecccccecenes Watson & Hanna. 
Bangor ,..ccccecesecsee Woods & Montgomery. 
Dubling.ccccoceeceeeee Horner & Baird. 
Ballymenay.....0.. » MéClelland & Waugh- 
Letterkenny,s.eseeseee Huston& Nelsorr. | lope. 
Ctogher werereeess ... Samsan & Stephenson, 
BOBO in cicccvccces .... Solomon & Brown, 
Monaghany...0.-... Denham & Harpur. 


These with an Elder from each Presby- 
tery, our Moderator and Clerk, are to meet 
at Cookstown when called by the Mode- 
rator on any emergency ; Fifteen to be a 
Quorum, of whom, twe!ve at least are to 
be Ministers. 

Adjourned. Committees to meet im- 
mediately. Open Synod at 1 o'clock, 

Third Session, Wednesday, 1 o'clock, 
P. M. 

Moved that Coekstown be the place of 
the Synod’s meeting next year; Belfast 
was also putin nomination The roll was 
called, and Belfast carried. The meeting 
to take place on the last Tuesday in June 
next, in the Meeting-house of the third 
congregation of Belfast. Divine service 
to begin at 5 o’clock afternoon. 

Mr. Thompson on the part of the com- 
mittee appointed to prepare a code of dis- 
cipline for the government of this Church, 
reported that they had not been able to 
complete the work, but that they had 
niade some progress, and were willing, if 
desired, to prosecute the business until 
its completion. 

Resolved, that the committee be con- 
tinue UW, and instructed to proceed to fulfil 


their appointment with as little delay 
possible. 

Mr. Wright, according to his notice g 
last year, gave in his reasons of Proter, 
which are as follows, 

1. Because I feel confident that the by. 
nod of 81S, was less competent to judge 
on the subject alinded to by Mr. Porte 
than the Synods of 1799 and 1805. 

2, Because the procceding last year @ 
this subject, cast a reflect on and Stiy ma oa 
characters high m the estimation of thi 
body, men who are now no more. 

3. Because the proceeding was irregular 
unprecedented and of dangerous teuden 
cy. 

On reading the minute of last year, te 
specting the pub'ication of Dr. Black} 
speeches, it was mc ved that each ministerg 
the Synod, be ordered to pay for twenty 
copies of his pamphlet, published at their 
request, ‘To this motion the following» 
mendment was moved,—That it be recom 
mended by the +» ederator to each Minis 
ter of this Synod to pay Dr. Biack fer 
20 copies of his publication. The motien 
thus amended was carried, and the Mode 
rater recommended accordingly. 

Mr. Thempson as chairman to the com 
mittee appointed to confer with the Mane 
gers and Visitors of the Belfast Ar>.iemical 
Jastitytion, reported that the committee had 
met at Belfast according to appoiiment, 
where they had been waned on by the Mam 
gers and Visitors, who communicated co the 
Commitice, the means by which thev com 
ceived, the Synod had it in their power to 
promote the interest of the Institution 
In consequence of this comnjunication, 
the Commitiee agreed to recommend tothe 
Synod, 

1. ‘hat the same respect be paid by 
the Synod of Ulster to the certificates of, 
the Belfast Academical Institution, of at- 
tendance and progress of the Students in 
learning, as to the certificates from foreiga 
universities; 80 soon as adequate profee 
sors are appointed to lecture in this insti 
tution, on the different branches of science 
which the Synod points out to the Stud- 
ents under its care. 

2dly. The committee recommend to the 
serious consideration of the Synod, the 
expediency of establishing in the Belfast 
Academical Institution a Professorship of 
Divinity, Hebrew and Ecclesiastical hix 
tory. 

Sdly. They recommend to the members 
of the Synod, to assist in raising subscrip- 
tions in their different congregations, 
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which shall be appropriated solely to the 
\iserary department of the Institution. 
Moved and seconded, that the consider- 
ation of this subject be postponed, aod 
recommended to the serious consideration 
of the Synod till its next meeting. After 
some discussion, the Synod adjourned till 
to-morrow morning at seven o'clock. 
Fourth Session, Thursday morning 7 
o'clock. After prayer, the discussion of 
the motion for postponing the consider- 
ation of the recommendation of the Sy- 
nod’s committee, respecting the Belfast 
Academical Institution, being resumed, 
the motion was carried unanimously. 
Resolved, that the following letter to 
the Rev. John Thompson, Chairmaa to 
the Synod’s deputation, be inserted in the 
minutes. 
Belfast, 25th June, 1814. 
Reverend Sir, 

Since the Managers and Visitors of 
the Belfast Academical Institution had the 
honour of meeting you, and the other 
gentlemen who composed the deputation 
from the General Synod of Ulster, in Aug- 
ust last, several very important circum- 
stances have occurred in the affairs of the 
Institution, which they wish you to com- 
municate to the other members of the 
deputation, and also to the Synod, 

All the principal Schools of the Institu- 
tion have been opened, and Masters se- 
lected eminently qualified to give to youth 
a critical knowledge of the Greek, Latin, 
Roglish, and French langnages; as also of 
Arithmetic, aad Mathematics. he writ~ 
ing department has also been remarkably 
well tilled. The Managers and Visitors 
have also to inform you, that there is now 
delivering a course of Lectures on Natu- 
ral Philosophy, another oa Chemustry, 
and a third on Mechanics, by avery able 
Professor, Dr. Andrew Ure, trom the 
Andersonian lastitution, Glasgow, a gen- 
tleman well acquainted with those sciences, 
and familiar with all the late important 
discoveries. The Managers avid Visitors 
have farther to inform you, that in the 
month of November last they biad a pe- 
tition presented to his excellency t he Lord 
Lieutenant, praying that his i ordship 
would be pleased to sanction an a pplica- 
tion fromthem to the Imperial Parh ament, 
for pecuniary aid. 
has been graciously pleased to do. In the 
course of the winter a petition waist pre- 
sented to the House of Commons; a.2d in 
the month of March, their Secretary had 
au official letter from Mr. Fitzgerald, the 
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Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer, stat- 
ing that he would present the petition to 
Parliament, and move for a grant of 
money in aid of their funds. In the pro» 
gress of the session their petition was pre+ 
sented, and referred to a committee, who 
have reported favourably on the prayer 
of the petition, and, in a few days, the 
Managers and Visitors expect to have an 
account of a grant being voted in aid of 
their funds, Thus situated, they feel con- 
fident chat it will shortly be in their pow- 
er to appoint additional Professors, par- 
ticularly one for Moral Philosophy, Logie, 
and Metaphysics, which was considered 
by the deputation, in their individual cm 
pacities, as most necessary to complete 
the studies of Students in Divinity, under 
the charge of the Synod of Ulster. The 
Managers and Visitors beg the favour of 
your communicating these particulars to 
the General £ nod of Ulster. They have 
no doubt but collections could be made 
for an ample provision for the endowment 
of a Professorship of Divinity, Hebrew 
and Church History, in the several con- 
gregations under the charge of the Synod, 
the establishment of which would meet 
the wishes of the present Students, and 
in future render the migration of Irish 
Siudents to another country unnecessary. 


With much respect, I am sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 


(Signed by order,) Donecatt, 
President, 


Resolved unanimously, Thet the con- 
duct of che Synod’s deputation to the Bel- 
fast Academical Institution be approv- 
ed of. 

Resolved, That the Moderator be in- 
structed to apply to goverament for a por- 
tion of his Majesty's bounty to the newly 
erected congregation of Magilligan. 

‘The committee appointed to take charge 
of the congregation of Ciare made their 
report. Adjourned till ten o’clock. 

Fifth Session, Thursday 10 o'clock, a.m, 
After prayer, Mr. Wright gave in his 
reasons of protest sere dismissing the 
subject of Dr. Dickson's apology, last 
year, which are as follows: “ Because by 
dismissing this subject the Synod does not 
do justice to its character asa body, nor 
to individual members of it, whose char- 
acters have been attacked by Dr. Dickson, 
in his Narrative and Retractation.” 

Ordered, That the congregation of 
Ballyeaston do retura to the care of the 


Presbytery of Templepatrick, 
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OVERTURES. 

1. The following addresses to his Royal 

Highness the Prince Regent, and his Ex- 

cellency the Lord Lieutenant were unani- 
mously agreed to. 


To his Royal Highness, the Prince Re- 
gent of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and freland. 


May it please your Royal Highness, 


We, his Majesty's most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Presbyterian Ministers aud 
Elders of the General Synod of Ulster, 
« assembled at our annual meeting, request 
permission to offer to your Royal High- 
ness our humble congratulations on the 
re-establishment of peace amung the states 
of Europe, and to express our anxious 
hope for a speedy and honourable issue of 
the contest in which your Highness is still 
engaged. 

Daring the late wer with France and 
her dependencies, now so happily termi- 
nated, we ceased not to offer up our pray- 
ers to HIM whe ruleth over the nations, 
to guide and prosper the counsels of your 
Royal Father, our beloved king, in his 
endeavours to maintain the rights and lib- 
erties of his people, and to restore order 
to 4 distracted world. 

e beheld with gcatitude and satisfae- 
tion a measures pursued by your Royal 
Nighness in furtherance of the same great 
and salutary objects, and we have now to 
jota in thanksgiving to ALMIGHTY 
GOD who hath so signally mamfested his 
protection pf this realm, during a long 
and arduous contest. 

Under the direction of his unerring 
Providence the efforts of your Royal 
Highness, and those of your august allies, 
have been crowned with the desired suc- 
cess; the arrogant pretensions of lawless 
ambition have been humbled; the sword 
has been wrested from the hand of the 
oppressor ; and suffering Europe enjoys 
the prospect of along repose. 

We return your Royal Highness our 
sincere thanks for the exertions which 
you have made to procure ihe entire abo- 
hition of the slave trade. We regret the 
failure of those,exertions for the present ; 
but we entertain the fullest confidence 
that your Royal Highness will embrace 
every opportunity which may offer for 
putting an end to that inhuman traflic. 

We beg leave to assure your Royal 
Highness, that we are duly sensible, in 
our humble sphere, of the blesyngs we 
enjoy under a free constitution, and mild 
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and beneficent government, and that we 
shall continue to inculcate on all those of 
our communion the principles of peace, 
exemplified by an obedience to the la 
and good will and affection to our fellow 
subjects. 

signed in our name, and by our order, 
at Cookstown, this 30th day of June, 
1814. 

Georce Hay, Moderator, 


To his Excellency Charles Lord Viscount 
Whitworth, Lord Lieutenant General 
and General Governor of Ireland. 


May it please your Excellency, 

We, his Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Presbyterian Ministers and 
Elders of the General Synod of Ulster, 
assembled at our annual meeting, take the 
liberty of requesting your Excellency to 
transmit the enclosed address to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent. 

We entreat your Excellency to be a 
sured of the high estimation in which we 
hold your Excellency’s character, and of 
our perfect reliance on the wisdom and 
firmness of your Excellency’ 8 administra 
tion in the impartial execution of the laws, 
and the maintenance of order and traa- 
ag in this part of the United King. 

om 


Sigued in our name, and by our order, 
at Cookstown, this 30th day of June, 
1314. 

Georce Hay, Moderator, 


Resolved, That fair copies of these ad- 
dresses be made out and transmitted by 
the Moderator to the Lord Lieutenant. 

Ordered, That the addresses with their 
answers be published in the Dublin Even- 
ing Post, the Correspondent, the two Bel- 
fast Papers, the Newry ‘Telegraph, and 
the Londonderry Journal. . 

2. Overtured, That Messrs. Coak, |. 
Thompson, and Stewart, do prepare a pe 
tition to Parliament for the purpose of 
preventing distillation on the Sabbath, 
ana submitit to the Synod to-morrow. 

The petition was drawn up and submit- 
ted accordingly, but as at could not be en- 
grossed and ready for signatares at this 
meeting, the consideration of this overture 
deterred ull next year. 

3. Qvertured and unanimously agreed 
to, That our Moderator be enjoined to 
write to the Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, to 
inqutre whether the law of the assembly 
which excludes from their pulpits minis 
ters of a particular description, be its 
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tended to apply to the Ministers and Li- 
centiates of the Geueral syaod of Ulster; 
and if so, to request a Copy Of it. 

BILLS. 

1, A supplication was presented to the 
Synod from the congregation of Mill-isie, 
praying the Synod to entreat the Presby- 
tery of Belfast to restore Mr. Walker, 
(suspended by the Presbytery until this 
meeting) co the congregation of Millsisie, 
when the Synod may think prudent ; as 
they are couviaced that Mr. Walker must 
have been deceived in the matter of Mr. 
Savage’s marriage with Mrs. Arnold; and 
that though they admit Mir, Walker’s im- 

rudence, yet they have the highest opin- 
wn of his goodness and integrity, and 
think that he would be more useful in the 
congregation than any other minister. 

The Presbytery of Belfast and the com- 
missioners of the congregation being 
heard at great length aad ordered to with- 
draw, it was moved and seconded that 
Mr. Walker be degraded from the Minis- 
terial Uilice. 

“This motion passed unanimousty. 

Resolved, That the Presbytery of Bel- 
fast ought to have issued this business 
when it came before them, without refer- 
ing it tothe Synod, and that we highly 
disapprove of the hesitation of the Pres- 
bytery in declaring their final judgment 
on a matter so flagrantly immoral as the 
conduct of Mr. Walker; aud that we feeb 
particularly indignant at the conduct of 
Mr. M‘Cullogh, a member of that Pres- 
brtery, in endeavouring to screen Mr. 
Walker from the punishment due to his 
gross immorality. 

2. A memorial was presented to the 
Synod from a party calling themselves 
The Synodical Mgjority of the Congregation of 
Calan, complaining of partiality axl ir- 
regularity in taking a poll for Wr. Willis, 
a candidate for that congregation, and 
praying the Synod to take them from un- 
der the Presbytery of I'yrone, to place 
them under the care of a committee of 
Synod, and to mstruct the committee to 
grant them a second hearing and poll for 
wir. Willis, 

Adjourned till to-morrow morning at 
seven o'clock. 

Sixth Session. Friday morning 7 o'clock, 
After prayer, the consideration of the 
memorial from the congregation of Car- 

lan was entered into, and the commission- 
ers and Presbytery of Tyrone bemg 
heard, it was moved andayreed to, under 
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all the circumstances, that a new poll be 
granted to that congregatvon, 

Adjourned all tea o’ciock, 

Seventh Sesston. briday 10 o'clock, a.m. 

Ordered, Phat the Presbytery of Iy- 
roue du cake a new poll for Mr. Willis io 
ihe cengregauon of Carian, strictly ac- 
cording to Synodical regulations, 

3. A supplicatiou was presented from 
the cougreystivu of Clare, detailing at 
great leagi, che difficulties in which that 
part of the congregation who wish to re- 
main mm conuexiou wath the Synod are 
still involved, and praying the Syuod to 
procure them a portion of the royal 
bouuty, without which, they conceive 
themselves utterly unable to procure and 
support an abie and zealous winister, 
without whose exertions the congregation 
must, in their Opinion, fali into ruin; and 
to coaiumue ihe congregation under the 
Syuod’s conmmittee. 

The committee and commissioners from 
the congregation bemg heard at great 
Jlength, and the commissioners having 
withdrawn, 

It was moved and agreed to, That the 
prayer of the supplication respecting the 
royal bounty cannot be complied with; 
but that when a Minister shail be seitled 
in that copgregation, this Synod will be 
disposed to give their countenance and 
sanction to any practicable measure that 
may be devised for his support. 

wir. Adains siynitied his determination 
to give a full discharge to the congreyas 
tion for all stipend, on his being paid up 
till May, 1812. 

Resvived that this Synod do highly ap- 
prove of the conduct of the committee 
appointed to take charge of the congre- 
gauion of Ciare, with the excepuon of 
Mr. M‘Cance, who appears to juve en- 
tireiy neglected his duty. 

Resvived, that the congregation be con- 
tinued under the care of the committee of 
last year, with the exception of Mr. 
M‘Caace, aud the addition of Mr. M>-Aiis- 
ter, Mr. Dobbin, and Mr. Cunumygham. 

Kesolved, that said committee be eme 
powered to supply the congreyaion of 
Clare with preaching by the nuwisters of 
this Synod, who are enjoined to yive ther 
services gratis, for the space of one year, 
unless the congregation shali be sooner 
sectied with a Wiimister, 

‘lhe retura from the Presbytery of Bel- 
fast being read, the Presbytery were ask~ 
ed why they did mor degrade Mr. Uray, 
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for such gross immorality as drunkenness and 
meglect of duty, instead of -suspending him 
sine die; and the Presbytery being heard in 
accounting for their conduct, it was 
moved and agreed to, that Mr. Gray, be 
degraded from the ministerial ofiice. 

Resolved unanimously, that the thanks 
of this Synod, be given to the inhabitants 
of Cookstown, for the uniform attention 
which they have discovered towards the 
comtort and accommodation of its mem- 
bers during a period of thirteen years. 

« Ordered that this resolution be pub- 
lished in the Belfast News-papers. 
INTERLOCUTOR. 

A Statement of the receipts and pay- 
ments of his ery bounty, ending the 
29th of September last, was submitted to 
the Interlocutor, and found correct and 
satisfactory. 

The accounts of the Treasurer of the 
Widows’ fuad up the Ist of October 1815 
were examined and found correct. 

Dr. W. Neilson declined making the se- 
cond motion of which he had given no- 
tice in 1811, but proceeded to make the 
first, viz. thatthe eleventh regulation of 
the Widow's fund, as published in 1809, be 
repealed. This motion after some discus- 
sion was withdrawn. 

Mr. James Bankhead gave notice that 
he will bring forward a motion next year 
to permit, under certain restrictions, de- 
graded ministers to continue counected 
with the Widows’ fund. 

Dr. Black reported, that he had lent the 
balance of the Widows’ fund in his hands, 
according to the instructions of last year’s 
Interlocutor to William Todd, esq. and 
that he had taken a mortgage on the lands 
of Buncrana for that balance and the 
sum formerly lent to Mr. Todd. 

Ordered that the annuity to the Wid- 
ow's this year be £40, and that the pay- 
ments be half yearly. 


Capital of the Widows’fundin £. «. a. 
the year 1813, «. 26,652 5 4 
Interest arising from the same 1,549 10 0 
Number of Contributors, 211. 
Sum by them contributed, 982 10 0 
Number of the Annuitants, 74. 


Amt.of Annuitants paidthem 2,880 0 0 

Ordered, that Dr. Black be requested to 
retain in his hands, 30 shillings from the 
next half year's bounty of each Minister 
in the first class, 7s. 6d. fro-n each Minis- 
ter in the secoad, and 5 shillings from 
each Minister in the third class, as a fund 
for defraying the Synod’s debts, 


Synod concluded with prayer. 

[ Extracted fromthe Minutes, July 20h, 
Tuomas Comina, Clerk of the General S ymed) 

ey 
CHEAP BOOK SOCIETY. 

Ata Meeting held at the Royal Exchange, 
on Thursday, 26th of May, 1814, Lord 
Viscount Valentia, in the Chair.— 

It was resolved unanimously, 

That inasmuch as Societies exist in this 
country, for circulating Bibles and religis 
ous tracts, but none, the sole object of 
which, is, to provide good books, not of 4 
religigus description, for the use of the 
poor :—lt is therefore expedient to form 
a Souety, for printing and publishing, at 
a cheap rate, such useful and instructive 
books, as may supersede the immoral pub 
lications, now used in Schools, and a 
mongst the lower classes of the people, 
without, at the same time, interfering with 
any peculiar religious opinions. 

The following are amongst the rules and 
regulations, laid down for the gove: o:eng 





of this Society. » 


Ist, That this Society be denominated 
“ The Cheap Book Society, for providing use 
ful and instructive bovks, for the lower 
orders in Ireland.” 

9th. That a subscription of one guinea, 
shall constitute the donor, a member of 
the Society for one year. 

10th. That a subscription of ten guineas, 
paid at one time, shall constitute ihe dons 
or amember for life. 

lith. That life and annual subscribers, 
shall have a privilege of obtaining books, 
from the Society gratis, to amount of one 
fourth part of their subscriptions, respec 
tively. 

The other rules and regulations of this 
Society, relate to the appointment of is 
othcers, to the meetings of the Commuittegy 
which are to take place monthly, or ofteuer 
if necessary, to the general meetings ot tle 
Society, which areto be held on the st 
coud Tuesday in May, in every year, aud 
to the mode of calling extra genera! meet 
ings, and altering the rules of the Society 
when necessary. 

Subscriptions aud donations to the fuads 
of this Society, are received at the bank 
of the Right Hon. David La Touche and 
Co, ‘Treasurers ; and commiunicatious im 
tended for the Committee are to be aé 
dressedto James Bessonet, esq, Leesou-strcet. 

Compiled for, and published by the 
Society for promoting the educe 
tion of the pvoor of Ireland, aod 
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to be had at the Repository, School- 


greet; a New Speiling-~Boook, cone 
taining 60 tablets, price 5s. Od. Also a 
New Reading Book, coataining 100 tablets, 
price 8s. 4d, Que copy of each suffices for 
a large School, conducted on the improv- 
ed system of Education. 
Ou sale also at the Society's Repository, 
S$choul-street.— 
s a 
Slates, S$ Inches by G at perdozen 2 6 
pee BE acd 066 .,'F rece, seelitten ' Gi 
oo AB ce | ot) DB thw vod & E 


Slate Pencils G6 Inches to 7 inches 
long perthousand =... 10 10 
we ee 4 inchesto 5 perdo.... 5 5 
at sce “Bites! geo BG aesiuss gs) 4 off 
Also Yencil Cases, &c. 
Paper ‘or Writing with suitable 
ruliag, per ream eee we 14 6 


The Society will most willingly dispose 
of their books, stationary, &c. to Schvols 
of every description, without any distine- 
tion, On account of the peculiar manner 
inwhch such Schools, may be conducted ; 
but being desirous of obtaining the most 
accurate iuformation, upon the general 
state of instruction, in this country, in 
order to enable them to adopt the best 
practicable means, ‘for promoting the 
education of the Poor of Ireland,” tmost 
earnestly request, that all persons apply- 
ing for articles disposed of by them, at re- 


‘ duced prices, may send answers, if writ- 


ing, to the following queries, with such 
other information, respecting the circume 
stances of their Schools, and the situation 
of the neighbouring poor, as they may 
deem usetul. 

QUERIES, 
What is the name of the School ? 
What Parwhand County? 
. What is the nearest Post-Town ? 
. When was the School established ? 
‘Male? 
Female ? 

6. Under whose direction is the School 
placed?) Whether of an individual or a 
Committee ? State the name. 

7. How many masters and mistresses are 
pad, and what is the amount of their Sa- 
laries ? 

8. What is the probable annual income ? 
State how it arises. 

_& Do the Scholars pay any thing for 
their education? If so, what sums weck- 
‘Y, Or quarterly ? 

10. Is the School held daily, weekly, or 
*herwise ? 

il. Are che Sacred Scriptures, used ig 
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. How many Scholars ? 
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the School, and if so, has the cdition used, 
any Note or Comment ? 

12. What other books, are used ia the 
School, for the purpose of mstrucion ? 

13. Is any Cateciysm taught im the 
School ? if any, what? 

14. Is there any distinction, on account 
of religious opiuions, in Managers, instrucg- 
tors, of scholars? 


er 





BANK NOTRS. 


At the request of the writer, we re- 
publish in our pages the following letter, 
ona subject which has often been noticed 
ia the Commercial Report, 





Te the Editor of the Ulit.r Recorder. 

Sir,—Your comemporary the Newry 
Telegraph now comes to a subject in bis 
review of political events, of tlhe most 
vital importance to the British nation at 
large; a subject in which every individual 
in the couniry has his interest more or less 
involved; that is, the present state of 
the circulating medium He has laboured 
hard, but with cousiderabie ingenuity to 
prove that the preseat great disparity bee 
tween bank notes aud the precious metals, 
is not owing to a depreciation of bank 
notes, but to a great rise in the price of 
gold and silver bullion. It may perhaps 
appear to many of your readers, that it is 
uuimporiant to them, to which of those 
causes the disproportion may be attribut- 
ed, and that while bauk uotes procure for 
us the necessaries of life, we need not 
Jameut the dearth or scarcity of gold and 
silver. Were this country entirely uncon 
nected with other nations, | would agree 
with him, that paper might, as a circus 
lating medinin, answer every purpose as 
well as the metals ; but in our present sit- 
uation, as a nation of merchants and 
manufacturers, our very existence depend 
ing upon our Connexions with ober coune 
tries, Lam obliged to view the matter in 
a very different light, and on this occasion, 
as well asin some viher punts of his pus 
litical review, [ shall, with great defers 
ence to his character and abil. ues, endea= 
vour to shew the fallacy of your evutenie 
poraty’s reasoning. 

It must be admitted by him, that every 
article rises or falls im value, in propur- 
tion to the abundance or scarcity of that 
article at market; aud that we have no 
other mode of ascertawing the value of 
any commodity, but by comparing it with 

z 
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®nother, may be drawn from his own rea- 
Soning on the subject. He has said, that 
“ by a solitary comparison of bank notes 
with ‘gold, no sound deduction can be 
formed as to the relation which a paper 
currenc \ 
articles'in life ;” but be has not made the 
comparison whieh he has himself admitted 
to be necessary, and throughout the whole 
of his disquisition, he has taken the effect 
for the cause. He has gone at great length 
into a discussion of the comparative va- 
lue of gold as money and gold as bullion ; 
But he has forgotten to state, that the value 
of gold was fixed at the mint, in a pro- 
portion to that of silver; and he might 
have saved himself much ‘rouble, had he 
merely stated that the mint price of silver 
was fixed at 5s. 24. per oz. and that of 
gold at £3 17s. 104d. that when the 
weight and value of money was fixed by 
the government, the pound of silver was 
ordered to be coined ipto 62 pieces, called 
shillings, and the pouad of gold into 44} 
pieces calied guineas, and that when an 
exchange should be made, 21 of the silver 
pieces should be given for one of the gold 
pieces. And if at any future period, sil- 
ver became scarcer than gold, then fewer 
of those silver pieces would purchase 
gold in bullion; and, vice versa. Inthe 

ear 1728, a new arrangement was made 

tween the gold and silver coin, and the 
"eo, whiagg then fixed was asl to 15-2; 

ut from the increase of the East India 
and China trade, silver became scarce, 
avd the proportion of bullion in the nvar- 
ket was often as 1 to 14-5, by which 
means any silver that was coined into shil- 
lings were melted down as soon as they 
made their appearance, and considerable 
imconvenience arose to the people for want 
of change ; from this circumstance it was 
that the Birmingham shillings were allow- 
ed to pass current, though not more than 
the half of the value of the mint shilling. 
This disproportion between gold and sil- 
ver has continued during all the present 
reign, as few shillings coined iu that reign, 
have got leave to circulate. But such dis- 
proportion bears no kind of relation to 
the subject in hand, as it is not the com- 
parative value of gold and silver, but the 
comparative value of bank notes with 
both, that is the point at issue. 

Granting then that gold and silver are 
merely articles of trade, that like all other 
articles of commerce, they fluctuate in 
value, and that they are now so ‘scarce 
commodities in the country, that they bear: 
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a much higher price in the market thy 
they do at the mint. The inquiry is, Why 
at from what cause have they risen» 
their present price, and whether has gold 
and silver risen in price, or bank notg 
fallen in value? To prove that the latte 
proposition is the fact, and that bank 
notes have suffered a very material de 
preciation, shall be my object in this essay, 
and in doing so, I shall neither compar 
gold with silver, nor bank notes with 
either, but shall endeavour to point ou 
the fact, and also the original cause. 

Most intelligent writers have agreed, 
that labour is the proper measure of the 
value of money ; and that as labour rises 
in price, money falls in value. Othen 
have considered the prime necessaries of 
life to be as good a criterion by which & 
judge of the value of money. I am sen 
sible that both are liable to objection, but 
at the same time, [ suppose it 1s impossible 
to find any other which is not liable te 
greater objections, and I shall therefore 
take both as being nearest to the point; 
and as I atribute to the same cause the 
dearth of labour and provisions, and als 
the scarcity and consequently the enhane 
ed price of gold and silver bullion, I flat 
ter myself that I shall make good my pro 
position, that bank notes, which are now 
the only circulating medium, are depre 
ciated in value. 

A bank note will not at the presen 
day purchase as much provisions, nor 
“for the same quantity of labour w 
the same sum would have done eightets 
or twenty years ago. Now there must be 
some cause for this, and the discovery 
the cause is the point I have in view. 

Previous to the year 1797, when the 
banks of England and Ireland, were tt 
strained from issuing cash, bank note 
were representatives of rea! property, of 
at least in a very great measure they wert 
so. A five-pound note was a represemta; 
tive of five pounds of gold or silver in th 
coffers of the bank, from which it wa 
issued, or otherwise, of five pounds of 4 
bill or other security, which was payapl 
to that bank at a specified time, in 
cash. No banker, then, with safety, could 
issue any note without being in possessi0® 
of specie in one of the two ways mentor 
ed for the purpose of taking up that not 
when payment would be demanded, 0 
this account a bank note was worth # 
much in gold and silver as was specified @ 
the face of it ; or in other words, it bores? 
discount ; the confidence the public bi, 
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that they could procure payment in gold 
for the notes, whenever they required it, 
induced them to take them at full value ; 
and they were then as good value to take 
tu market as Gold, and much more cen- 
venient, as they were much more easy of 
transport, and the trouble of weighe 
ing guineas, and the risk of having them 
light was done away: and had those cir- 
cumstances continued, the rise or fail of 
the value of money would have been per- 
fectly equal, whether motes or guineas 
had been taken as the rule of comparison, 
But the case was materially altered when 
the banks were restricted in their cash 
issues, and uo restraint laid upon the is 
sue of notes. Thea immediately the dis- 
couat upon notes commenced, and Gui- 
neas, compared with Notes, bore a high- 
er price, and on this circumstance arose 
the firse symptoms of the depreciation of 
notes,* and to it dol attribute the entire 
banishment of gold and silver, as a circu- 
lating medium, from-which two very im- 
portant consequences have followed, name- 
iy, that the banishment of gold and silver 
from circulation, has not only lowered the 
value of notes compared with gold and 
silver, but the unrestrained issue of notes 
has also lowered them in comparison with 
labour and the necessaries of life. As I 
shall hereafter make plainly appear by 
quoting the prices of various artiticles in 
1794 and 1814, a lapse of 20 years. To 
elucidate this subject, it may not be un- 
necessary to give a short history of that 
most important event, the Bank restriction 
law, which I shall do inthe wordsof an 


* Among the many quotations made by 
your contemporary from Dr, Adam Sinith, 
he has. neglected the following: “It 
would be olbiawies indeed with a Paper- 
money consisting in promisary notes, of 
which the immediate payment.-demanded 
fm any respect, either upon the good will 
ot those who tssued them, or npon a con- 
dition which the holder of the notes could 
not always have it in his power to fulfil, 
or of which the payment was not exigible 
till after a certain number of years, and 
which in the mean time, bore no interest, 
Such a Paper-money would no doubt fall 
more or less below the value of gold and. 
silver, according to the difficulty or un- 
certainty of obtaining immediate payment, 
was supposed to be greater or less; or 
according tothe greater or less distance 
of time at which payment was exigible,” 
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enlightened and liberal historian, by which 
event, and the consequences which have 
followed, I think it will evidently appear, 
that bauk notes have been greatly de- 
preciated in value, and that to a greater 
‘mount by making the comparison be- 
tween them and labour and the necessaries 
ot life, than becween them and the precious 
metals, 

Mr. Belsham after stating, that in the 
year 1795, the governors and directors of 
the Bank of England had remonstrated 
with Mr. Pitt, that the latye advauces 
made to government in specie, was likely 
to ruin the bank, and that he must nor rely 
on any further aid from them, goes on to 
say, thatthe reiterated demands irom Mr. 
Pitt, appear to have occasioned extreme 
uneasiness in the breasts of the directors 
of the bank, who neither know how to 
coinply or refuse. Tn the month of July, 
having applied for two advances of 
£300,000, cash, one immediately, and the 
other in the course of the month, the 
court of directors complied reluctantly to 
accommodate the treasury with the first of 
these sums, but siguified their disapprov- 
al of the second demand. Mr Pitton re. 
ceiving the resolution from the governor, 
said, he was obliged to the court for what 
they did grant, of which he would accept; 
but added, it would be of no material 
use, unless the other requisition was com- 
plied with; and again urged the court to 
advance the second sum of £300,000, ade 
ding his further and earnest request that 
the bank would also make provision fur 
the payment of such treasury-bills as may 
become payable iu the months of August, 
September, aud October, in default of 
which the most seriously di-tressing em- 
barrassmeuts to the pubue service must ae 
rise. The court ou receipt of the letter, 
agreed, with great reluctance and con- 
trary to their wishes, to adopt ther own 
words, to advance the secoud sum of 
£800,000, and aiso to provide for such 
bills as might fall due in August, bat not 
afterwards ; and upon this conditivn, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will a- 
dopt 4 new mode of paying treasury-bills 
immediately on the meeting of Parliament, 
as the court declared themselves deter 
mined not to continue the present mode 
of paying them any longer. This resolue 
tion was accompauied with an excellent 
memorial to Mr. it, for the express pur- 

. - , , 
pose of laying befuie bis Majesiy’s cabin- 
ec council, [a this serious and solemn re- 
monstrance, as they term it, the directors 
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declare, that nothing could induce them 
under the present circumstances to comply 
with the demand now made upon them, 
but the dread that the refusal might now be 
productive of a greater evil, aud nothing 
but the extreme pressure and exigency of 
the case can in any shape justify them i in 
acceding to this measure; and they ap- 
prehend that in so doing, they render them- 
selves totally incapable of © granting any 
further assistance to government during 
the remainder of the year, and unable te 
make the usual advances in the land and 
malt taxes for the ensuing year, should 
those bills be passed before Christmas ; 
they likewise consent to this measure on 
the firm reliance, on the repeated pro- 
mises so frequently made to them, that 
the advances on the treasury-bills should 
be completely done away, being actually 
fulfilled at the next meeting of Parliament, 
and the necessary arrangements taken to 
prevent the same ever occurring again; 
as they conceive it to be an unconstitution- 
al mode of raising money, what they are 
not warranted by their charters to con- 
sent to, and an advance always extremely 
inconvenient to themselves. This memo- 
rial which might have suiliced to alarm 
any minister less daring in bis schemes of 
mischief, seemed to have no sort of effect, 
and the requisitions of Vr. Pitt, were still 
asurgent as ever. On the Ist of February, 
1797, the governor and deputy governor 
waited on him, in order to represent how 
uneasy the court were at their large ad- 
vances to government, and especially on 
account of the treasury-bills paid, which 
now amounted to £.1, 55 54,655, and would 
ina few days he augmented to £.1,819,818, 
and required that some effective measures 
should be mmmediately taken for the pay- 
ment of the whole sum as had been se- 
ricusly promised them at the opening of 
the year. After much shuffling, Mr. Pitt, 
engaged that £.150,000 should be paid off 
every weck of the arrears of treasury-bills; 
at the same time hinting, that new bills 
to theamount of £.700,000 had appeared 
from St. Domingo, on which the governor 
expressed great apprehension, and begged 
of Mr. Pitt, that he would put off the ac- 
ceptance of them, acknowledging that a 
a further drain of cash from the bank 
would be very dangerous, as the quantity 
of specie had of late been very materially 
diminished. 

Things seemed now to be coming fast 
toa crisis, On the 10th of February, Mr, 
Pitt proposed’ a loam for Ireland of 
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£.1,500,000 ; at an interview on the 18th, 
the governor told him that such a scheme 
must have the worst effect possible, ang 
that it would cause the ruin of the bank, 
for that such a loan raised in England, 
would all be sent in money to Ireland, and 
would drain much of our specie from Us; 
and ata meeting of the committee neg 
day, the governor was enjoined to assure 
Mr. Pitt, that under the®* present state of 
the bank’s advances to government, such 
a measure would threaten ruin to the 
house, and most probably bring them to 
the necessity of shutting up their doors; 
he nevertheless declared to the governor, 
that he found it a measure of government 
absolutely necessary, notwithstanding the 
difficulties and dangers they foresaw im the 
execution of it. 

At this time, various apprehensions in 
the public mind occasioned a run upon the 
bank, which much alarmed the directors, 
aud Mr, Pitt having completely subdued 
their spirit, a board of council was held, 
and av order issued, prohibiting the di. 
rectors from issuing any cash im payment 
till the sense of Parhament could be taken 
on the subject. . 

On the following day, the order of council 
was laid before thet wo housesof Parliament, 
with a message fromthe king, stating, that 
an unusual demand for specie having been 
made from different parts of the country 
on the metropolis, it had been found ne- 
cessary to make such an order to the dtr 
rectors of the bank; commuttees of secres 
cy were appointed to investigate the af- 
fairs of the bank, but a motion of Mr. Sher- 
idan’s to inguire ioio the causes which 
have produced the order was ifegatived 
by the minister’s usual majority. 

Upon the report of the committee being 
made known, tt appeared that the amount 
of demandes upon the bank was £.1 3,7 70,000, 
that the assets, exclustve of the permanent 
debt due trom government amounted to 
£.17,597 ,000 so that there remained a sur- 
plus of £.5,526,000 exclusive of the sum 
of £.11,600,000 im the three per cent. 
stock lent at different times to government 
on Parliamentary security; this bemg es- 
timated at 50 per cent. agreeably to the 
then price of 3 per cents, the whole of the 
capital vested in the corporation of the 
bank amounted to £.9,626,000.: A bill 
was forthwith introduced, confirming the 
order of council, and suspending the law 
for preventing the issue of notes under five 
pounds value; in consequence of which, 
the circulation of specie was suspended, 
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and the kingdom inundated with 40s. and 
20s. BOTES. ai “= 

Mr. Fox perceiving the tuinous conse- 

nences of this law, proposed, that the 
bank should be prohibited from making any 
advances to government, by which the 
existing debt should be encreased during 
the existence of the present act ; but this 
was also lost at the instance of the munis- 
ter, by which means, the bank was now 
converted into an engine of state, aud a 
convenient tool in the bands of the miurs- 
ter, to enable him to carry on his ruin- 
ous projects. 

The ovinistry in this affair, found means 
to impose upon the public relative to the 
true cause of the restrictions on the bank ; 
from the circumstances as related above, 
it must appear, that it was the enormous 
sums which had been drained from the 
bank by the government, which had raise 
ed the apprehensions of the people for its 
stability, and therefore caused the great 
rua to be made upon it, yet they continued 
to make it appear, that it was that run 
upon the bank which had produced the 
order in council, when it is evident, that 
it was in consequence of the remonstrances 
made by the governor and directors ‘to 
Mr. Pitt, respecting the large advances 
to government, which was the true 
cause, 

la the report of the committee, they 
failed to state what quantity of specie was 
inthe bank; they merely stated that its 
assets amounted to £.9,826,000. ‘Now 
we may reasonably conclude, that these 
assets consisted chiefly of Merchants’ 
Bijls, and other securities im paper; and the 
£5,800,000 in the three per cents, was 
also paper securities; so that the notes 
they were in future to issve, were not 
the representatives of gold and silver in 
the coffers of the bank, but they were 
merely the representatives of the paper 
securities held by the company from the 
government and the merchants; and since 
they were to issue no more cash in pay- 
ments, the bills they held from the mer- 
chants they could net expect would be 
paid in any other medium but their own 
notes, and any gold that was in circula- 
tion might become an artiele of commerce, 
as turned out to be the fact; for the mer- 
chants in place of paying their bills in 
tpecic, paid them generally in notes, and 
exported the guineas tothe Continent, or 
sold them to the agents of government 
lor the purpose of subsidizing foreign 
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powers, or paying their continental ar. 
mies. 

But the evil dues not stop here, the bank 
being unrestraimed in its issue of notes; 
and vot being uoder any apprehensions 
for paying them, have carried their paper 
isues to such extremity. ~ that the whole 
community has been affected by it, and 
money vow bears quite another and a 
lower value than was ever known before; 
this is a necessary consequence of paper 
credit beimg carried to exuiremes. As it 
relates to ourselves at home,it would be 
of little cousequence, as tt would no o~ 
therwise affect us than if gold and silver 
bore an under value; but as we stand ree 
lated to other nations, the effect is most 
destructive. In this couutry, if money be 
cheap, consequently the necessaries of 
life, and the impiements of industry will 
be dear, which will saturally affect us 
with our manufactures in a foreign mar- 
ket, and competition with those manu- 
facturing countries where money bears a 
higher walue, we cannot bear; the low 
value of money, and the extravagant taxes 
we are subject to, will raise the price of 
every article of manufacture to such a 
pitch, that the countries where money 
bears a high value: and where taxes are 
comparatively low, will be able to rival 
us in the most essential point, that is, in 
the cheapness with which they will be a- 
ble to bring their goods to market. 

Had Mr. Fox's motion been agreed to, 
the inconyenrences would not have been 
so great. ti the bank had been restrained 
from making any advances to government, 
so as to increase the debt already due to 
to them, there would not have been the 
same incitement to issue sO Many notes, as 
there would not have been so great a de- 
mand for them; and the government 
would then have been obliged to come to 
some accommodation with our enemies; 
but since they were allowed to augment 
the debt, they still consider themselves 
safe and justifiable in issuing notes in pro- 
portion to their advances to government, 
considering every loan as an increase of 
their capital, they not being obliged to 
make any provision for the notesin cash, 
Here then has arisen the very consequences 
deprecated by David Hume; namely, too 
great an abuodance of the circulating 
medium, and too great aa extension of 
paper credit. Atter remarking that the 
great increase of riches ina manufacture 
ing country, generally banishes manufac- 
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turers to countries less rich, to which 
they are allured by the cheapness of pro- 
visioys and labour, he has these words, 
this has made me entertain a doubt con- 
cerning the benefit of banks and paper 
credit, which are so generally esteemed 
advantageous to every nation; that pro- 
visions and labour should become dear 
by the increase of trade and money is 
in many respects an inconvenience that is 
Fat Bg the effect of that pub- 
lic wealth and prosperity which is the end 
ef all our wishes. It ts compensated by 
the advantages which we reap from the pos- 
session of the precious metals, and the 
weight which they give the nation in all 
foreign wars and negotiations, But there 

no reason for encreasing that in- 
convenience by a counterfeit money which 


foreigners will not accept of in any pay-. 


ment, and which any great disorder in 
the state will reduce to nothing.” Here 
then Mr. Hume seems hostile to that de- 
gree of paper credit which seemed en- 
creasing in his day, even before paper 
became the entire circulating medium, 
but merely that credit which bank- 
ers thought themselves safe in pushing be- 
yond the amount of specie ia their coffers; 
and he further says, “ to endeavour arti- 
ficially to increase a paper credit, can 


 pever be the interest of any trading na- 


tion, but must lay them under disadvan- 
tages by encreasing money beyond its 
natural proportion to labour and commo- 
dities, and thereby heightening their price 
to the merchant and manufacturer.” Far- 
ther, “ | scarcely know,” sayshe, “ any 
method of sinking money below its level, 
but those institutions of banks, funds, and 
paper credit, which are so much practised in 
this kingdom. These render paper equiva- 
leat to money, circulate it through the whole 
state, make it supply the place of gold 
and silver, raise proportionably the price 
ef labour and commodities, and by that 
means banish a great part of those preci- 
ous metals, or prevent their farther ia- 


« What pity that Lycurgus did not think 
of paper = it Saas wanted to banish 
and silver from Sparta! It would 

ve served his purpose better than the 
lumps of iron he made use of as money ; 


and would also have prevented more ¢ 
fectually all commerce with straageny 
being of so much less real intrinsic y 
lue.”” 

Thus, Sir, has Mr. Hume spokeg of 
the paper credit of his day, because he cog, 
ceived it lowered the vaiue of money, an 
raised the price of our manufactures; ay 
of course would injure us in a fore 
market where the same species of many 
facture should be brought froma country 
where money bore a Ligher value ; thi 
he took up merely from the quautity of 
paper which was then in circulation, 
though the bankers were obliged to pro. 
vide for the payment of their notes ig 
specie, What would he say were he alive 
at the present day, when the banks of 
England and Ireland may issue what quan 
tity of paper they please, and are net 
bound to pay in gold or silver? Where 
their notes are very nearly a leyal tender, 
and where private bankers miy make al) 
payments for their notes in those of 
national banks, would he not say, ¢ 
by means of those two mints of paper, the 
managers and the masters of which ar 
principally composed of traders, chat they 
would manufacture and issue so many of 
them as would seriously affect the coum 
try, and make money so cheap, that we 


‘could bear no competition with foreign 
countries, where gold and silver contiae- 


edto bethe circulating medium? ‘This 
I am conyinced, would have been his 0 
pinion ; but supposing your contemporary 
considers Mr. Hume to have been too much 
of the Old School to attend to his opin 
ons on the subject, let hiai Pook tothe 
facts, let him examine into the pricesof 
labour and the produce of the ground pre 
viously to the bank restriction law in 1797, 
and at the present day; and if he finds 
that the same quantity of labour, and the 
same quantity of provisions, can be ob 
tained for as little money now as nd 


would have been procured for 18 "8 


years ago, then I will admit, that 
notes have suffered no depreciation ; but 


On the contrary, if we must now pay mart 


for labour and the produce of the land 
in our own country, | must insist that bis 
reasoning should pass for nothing, and that 
bank notes are lowered in value. 


PRICES OF LABOUR AND SUNDRY KINDS OF PROVISIONS, IN THE 
YEARS 1794, AND 1814. Zz 


1794. 
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1794. 1814. 

; anh Bhan d. Gnd # nm eh 
Oats, crccercnceee O 6 £000 0 O-— do. 09 070 9 6 = do, 
Barley,...+-serseeees 0 6 4t090 00 do. 010 6to 012 6 dy. 
Wheat, .. 00-000 ws O10 6woOdll 6 do. 015 0welé O do. 
Beel,..0.seesseees w+ 1 7 Oto 110 O per 120lb. 210 Oto 3 § Oper 120tb, 
Cow-hides,......1 2 Otol 5 O do 215 .0to$ 0 0 do, 
Pork... .ssscerseeee -1 6 Owl 8 O do, 465 Owdi2 O do. 
Potatoes, O O10 to 0 O 10 per bushel O 1 2toO 1 4 per bushel, 
Roagh Tallow,...0 5 6t0 0 6 Operltélb O11 Oto O12 O per lélb. 
Salted Calf-skins,. 1 © Otol & Operiglb 3 5 Oto Ss 7 © per 120lbi 
Fresh Butter,......0 0 8to0 O 9 perl8oz. 0 1 6to0 1 8 per isoz, 
Beef,,..s.00. ewes O O 4100 O 4hper Ib. © 0 7t0O O10 per ib 
Mutton,......05...0 0 4600 0 6 do. 0 0 8teo 0 010 do. 
Vaal p. disse. cseer.ee 0 0 4t00 @ 44 do, 0 0 86to0 010 do. 
Whiskey,......0..0 5 O10 0 O O per gal Q 11 Sto O 12 O per gal. 
English Coals,.....0 18 Oto O O O per ton, 1 7 Otol 8 O per ton, 
Scotch do.u....... 017 Oto O O O per do. 17000 00 dv, 
Brichey:...i-vecece «+. O1l 4)t0 0 15 Oper 1000. 1 6 Otol Y O per 1000, 
Lime,.....0..000008 O L 1toO O O perbarrel. O 110100 2 0 perbarrel. 
Bricklayer’swages, 0 11 4ito O O O per week. 1 2 9to 1 4 O per week. 
Carpenter's do... O 9 Oto O'TL 44 do. 12 9wdO 0 0. do. 
Labourer’s do... 0 1 1t0o0 O Operday. O 2 2toO O Oper day. 
Shoemaker's do... 0 1 4t0 0 1 6 perpurrn OF 3 2to O SB 6 per parr. 
Bootmaker's do... O F Stoo BS 6 do. 0 9 Sto O01) 44 do. 
Country servis.do. 4 0 O06 0 © O peryeary, 8 O Oto 9 2 O per year. 
Chandler's do...20 0 002215 0 do. #0 O O to45 10 . 
Tailor’s do... 0 12 Ot00 O O per week. 1 1 Oto | 2 9 per week, 
Baker's do... 0 6 Ot00 5 6 do. O1l 440018 0 do, 


In the above statement, I have by no 
means taken the year 1794 as a cheap 
year, as many articles then bore a higher 
price than they did at an earlier and a 
later period, particularly the articles of 
beef and pork, both of which, in the 
year 1796, were bought from 20s. to’22s, 
8d. per cwt. and we all know that last 
year we had abundant crops, and in con- 
sequence pf she great plenty of potatoes, 
both flour and oatmeal has consider- 
ably cheaper than they have been for 
three years before; yet, apon an average, 
it will be found-that the prices are more 
than doubled, whieh proves fully to my 
satisfaction, the bank notes are not worth 
10s.in the pound, compared with their 
value in 1794, and that the true depreci- 
ation cannot be discovered by comparing 
them with the precious metals. 

Perhaps it may be said, that the increase 
of trade, and population, and the war, 
may have been the cause of the rise in the 
price of labour end provisions; but the 
year | have taken as the lowest in che scate 
of prices, was the year after the commence- 
ment of the war, aud would naturally be 
the higher on that aceownt, as there had 
uot been the game encouragement to farm- 
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ers in the foregoing years of peace to raise 
produce; and the market could not be 
expected to be well stocked at that time, 
which circumstance does away the batter 
obseryation, aud as to the former, Icone 
ceive that they have been fully provided 
for by the vast improvements in agri¢ul- 
ture, and the greater quantity of land 
under culture for some years back, In 
the article of pork, for instance, the in- 
crease has been much more im proportion, 
than the increase of population, as I have 
no doubt there has been for some. years 
back, six times the quantity produced 
which had been raised ia 1794, and the 
price has been raised only from three to 
four times, 

ln the above statement, I have forberne 
to take notice of any article of wages im~ 
mediately connected with the war, as 
coopers, rope-makers, sailors, ship-car- 
‘penters, “canvas-weavers, &c., as such 
wages must rise in consequenvte of the 
war alune; for the same reasons, E have 
not mentioned any article of foreign pro- 
duce, but merely those necessaries of life 
which are produced in our Own country, 
and not having confined if to “a so- 
litary comparison of bank motes with gold, 
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as an article of commerce,” I conceive I 
have “ formed some sound deductions as 
to the relations whic a paper currency 
may bave with other articles of lite,” and 
have fairly proved tnat bank notes have 
not been depreciated in value so much, 
compared with gold, as they have in com- 
parison with labour and the prime articles 
of life, the produce of our own country, 
which is the proper criterion by which to 
try the real value of bank notes, and even 
of gold itself. 

Your contemporary has also attempted 
to prove that the real cause of the scarcity 
and dearth of gold and silver arises from 
the large quantities used in different manu- 
factures, &c. which I think I shall be able 
to show is equally fallacious or inconclu- 
sive. 

Of eleven differen: causes which he as- 
signs, there appears io me to be but one 
which carries any weight with it, and 
that I have already mentioned myself, that 
of the drain made by goverament for 
subsidizing foreign powers, and paying 
Our armies abroad; all the rest have no 
reference to the subject at the preseut 
time, more than they had prior to, the 
Bank Restriction Bill, and some of them 
do not pow exist at all, which I shall men- 
tion in the order as they appear in his 
essay. 

First, Then the gold and silver used in 
gilding and plating has diminished since 
the bank restriction law, as there ave ma- 
ny articles which were worn then, that 
have ceased to be worn now. 

Second, ‘There are no more, but less 
gold and silver used now in the manoufac- 
ture of gold and silver stuffs, or draperies, 
than before the bank restriction law. 

Third, The anuual demand for solid 
plate is greatly diminished of late years, as 
persons ia genteel life, by using plated for 
plate utensils, can follow the fashions with 
more economy, as a plated article can be 
had for iess than the fashion of a plate one 

“would cost, and instead of the side 
boards of our gentry groaning with soiid 
plate, they are content with plated goods ; 
siuil the demand could not be greater now 
thanio 1796. 

Fourth, The trade with China in two 
articles is greatly diminished, if not en- 
tirely laid aside; no Nankeens are import- 
ed, aod very little Porcelain. 

Fifth, Our trade with the East Indies 
is not greater than befure the bank res- 
triction law, and in one article almost 


entirely cxuugwabed, that of piece goods, 
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The cotton manufacture has been bron 
to such perfection, asto preclude the im. 
portation of most articles in that line, agd 
as for the few silks that are imported, 
they bear no proportion to what hy 
hitherto been brought from India, 

We now come to the causes whichhe 
assigius for waste or subduction — Pirg, 
The emigration to America has been almog 
entirely stopped, nor has it keen so grea 
since the bank restriction Jaw, as before 
it; as the regulations which have been 
made respecting emigration curbed it nor 
ouly by preventing mechanics, but by re 
gulating the tonnage of the vessels, and 
restricting them to a certain number, 
which means many have been prevented 
going to America, in consequence of the 
expense of the passage being raised. 

Second, ‘Ihe wear and tear of plate ha 
not been greater new than before the 
Bank Restriction Law. 

Third, There has been no greater low 
by transporting the precious metals by sea 
and land, than there was before ihe Bank 
Restriction Law, nor has there, 

Fourth, been a greater subduction by 
avarice locking up, or timidly burying, 
now than beiore the Bank Restriction 
Law; but, on the contrary, many have 
broken up their hoards, not being abletw 
withstand the temptation of sometimes get 
ting ten guineas for six. 

Fifth, The loss by Birmingham shillings 
was much greater before the Bank Res 
triction Law, thao since, as none of them 
have been in circulation for at least nine 

ears. =. 

Sixth, The subsidies paid to Foreiga 
princes, and to our Continental armies; 
this is the only one to che point, but the 
reason given for its not returning, is fala 
cious ; for were the reason merely ule 
difference of the real value of gold as bul 
lion, and the value affixed to it as money, 
it could soon be reduced to the stateof 
bullion, by melting, as there is no law oa 
the Contment against meliing or defacing 
our coins. 4 

Here then, Sir, evaporates into this 
air ten out of eleven of your contempo 
rary’s arguments, and leaves only oue be 
bind; but indeed ic must be confessed, 
that it has great weight, and kad it bees 
applied by him in the proper manner, 
would have saved me the trouble of writ 
ing what I consider, and what I fear yout 
readers may consider a very dry Essays 
for t think it must appear, ihat the very 
last reason which he has givea for induc 
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ing ascarcity of coin inthe country, was 
the origiaal cause of all the misfortunes 
which have arisen, and may arise, to the 
couatry, from the ruinous system of car- 
tying to extremes a mischievous papers 
currency, On which flimsy foundation 
wands the prosperity, uay the safety of 
the whole nation. 

Before | conclude, however, I cannot 
help making a remark upon the equitable 
lan he has suggested for enabling the 
auk to pay their notes in guineas; he 
says, “ It cannot be expected that the go- 
vernment of the bank would purchase bal- 
fion at £60 the pound weight, and is- 
sue it Out in guineas at £.46 14s, 6d.; but 
when the Parliament shall have thought 
proper to make frequent revisals of the 
state. of the coin, and assign to guineas the 
same or greater value per weight, as com- 
merce shall from time to time have given 
to bullion; then may the bank safely 
and wisely resume its payment in 
gold.” Now, Sir, what does this amount 
to? Your contemporary, in his anxiety 
to get the bank rid of this difficulty, pro- 
poses to the government to rob the credi- 
tors of the bank of one half of their de- 
mands upon it—for where isthe differ- 
ence? Ifllend a banker money, and al- 
low him to keep it along time, say 20 
years in his possesion; that in the 
course of that 20 years he has conducted 
his business in oh a manner, that when 
I demand my money, say 1000 guineas; 
No, says he, I can’t give you a 1000 gui- 
neas of the weight they were when I 
borrowed them from you; but if you 
please, I'll give you 1000 of my own 
notes; and if that does not please you, 
Vil eut 50® guineas in two, and telithem 
gut in toto to you. Were this the plan 
y be pursued by government, how would 
the governor aud company of the bank 
themselves feel? ‘They are largely the 
creditors of the government ; they hold 
large properties in the public funds, Now 
if the government found a difficulty in 
paying the interest, and the above doc- 
trine once established, what had they to 
do but to mulct the bank of the moiety 
of the interest; and in place of three per 
cent. pay them ong and a half per cent. 
It is hard to say, however, what may be 
be result. 


Iam, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
Cotumsvs. 
' BELFAST MAG. NO. LXXITI. 
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REPORT OF A TRIAL OF AN ACPION,ROBERT 
TENNENT AGAINST EDWARD MAY. 


Ia this country, all who are alive to 
the constitutional administration of the 
law, were interested tu the trial of Robert 
Tennent at the Quarter Sessions at Ad- 
trim, in last October. A full, impartial, 
aud uncontradicted account of that trial 
was given in the Belfast Magazine for that 
moath, at page 312 of our Xlih Volume, 
to which we again request the attention 
of our readers. It comes within our know- 
ledye to assert, that our teport of the trial 
produced a strong sensation in distant 
places, where the patties were altogether 
unknown, from the struggle of constitu. 
tional and unconstitutional considerations 
manifested on that trial, which greatly 
increased the importance of the subject, 
and gave to it an interest among the friends 
of freedom. . 

A public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Belfast was heid to consider of an outrage, 
by which the streets had been stained with 
blood, A farther object was ia view, to 
express disapprobation of the system of 
Orangemen, who by their irritating pro- 
cessions, and their continual msylts at 
fairs aud markets, and on public and pri- 
vate Occasions, against a numerous class 
of their neighbours, necessarily endanger 
the public peace, and by committing the 
first aggressions, are the prime movers in 
the riots which have so frequently suc- 
ceeded. The object of the meetiuyg was 
highly praiseworthy, and essentially peace- 
able, But the sovereign of the town le- 
longed to the faction, and a confederacy 
was formed to defeat the purposes of the 
meeting. The occasion for disturbance 
which was wot found, wassoon made, and 
Robert Fennent’s laying his haud geatly 
on the Rev, Edward May's arm was con- 
strued into an assault. ; 

Robert Tennent conscious of having 
committed no intentional assault, and de. 
sirous of bringing the merits of the case 
once more beiore the public, ou consti 
tutional grounds, eymmenced an action 
for damages against the Rev. Edward’ 
May, for the violent manner ia whiet he 
had been‘arrested: This action cane to 
be tried at the late assizes for the County 
of Antrim, at Carrickfergus, before 
Baron M‘Clelland, and the following 
special jury. 

John Cromie, 

Samuel Alleu, 


Alex. Davidson, 
Wa. Moure, 
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Hugh Lyle. Adam Hunter, 
‘Thos. Morris Jones, Jas Agnew Ferrell, 
Alex. Henry, John Kennedy, 
Robert Gauge, Robert Fulton. 
Counsellor Holmes stated the case on be- 
half of the Plaintit?, Robert Tennent.— 
This ts an action to recover compensa- 
tion in damages for unlawful imprison- 
ment of plaintiff's person. Damages laid 
at £.5000, kt is probable the Jury have 
heard much of this case, but they should 
divest their minds of all previous mmpres- 
sions, and decide impartially. ‘The defend- 
ant, a Magistrate, had been guilty of an 
unjustifiable outrage. There was no action 
of which the law tock more special cog- 
nizance than that of a false imprisonment; 
if he was not’ yrisinformed, the defendant 
has wantonly abused his authority as a 
Magistrate. Mr. Holmes, then proceed- 
ed to state the circumstances of the case, 
which took place on the 18th of August, 
18135, wmthe town of Belfast, and traced 
its original cause to the parade of Orange- 
men on the 12th of July preceding. He 
observed, thatif the Orange associations 
were lawful, he must say that they should 
be subject to the controul and regulations 
of the law. ‘he event which was com- 
memorated by them, was one in which 
weall ought to rejoice, as productive of 
the most glorious results to this country; 
but he feared that the commemoration was 
in some cases degenerated into party hos- 
tility,* and on that day, two men, bad 
unhappily lost their lives, through that 


ee eee ee 


* Whatever might have been the inten- 
tion with which the Ist and 12th of Jul 
were former!y celebrated, and how entth 
in patriotic days, they might have been 
considered as the triumph of liberty over 
despotism, the case is now most materially 
changed. Oraugemen are decidedly ene- 
mies to civil, as well. as religious liberty. 
They substitute an interested, selfish, mis- 
called loyalty inthe place of the glorious 
revolutionary principles which deposed 
James for his arbitrary conduct, and seated 
William on the throne, as the means of 
protecting their outraged liberties. O- 
range principles are now characterized by 
a strange combination of attachment to 
arbitrary Tory principles, as illiberal as 
those of the staunchest adherents of James, 
aad a cry against popery, which only 
means with them, an attempt to support 
an exclusive monopoly of Protestant 
ascendancy in their own favour. Whihiam 
with some defects principally arising from 


means ; in consequence of which, a regu 
sition was signed by many respectable in. 
habitants of Belfast, to Mr. Verner, the 
Sovereign, to call a meeting, tor the pup 
pose of taking into consideration the 
causes which led to the riot, and of guard. 
ing agaist the recurrence of such out. 
rages in future In consequence, the §o 
vereign did convene a meeting on the 28th 
of July, prior to which, several rioters had 
been taken up, whose trials were to come 
on at the ensuing Assizes; in consequence 
of which, the meeting was adjourned, 
at the suggestion of Mr. May, till the 
18th of August ensuing. This was done ip 
full confidence, that at the subsequent meets 
ing, effectual measures should be adopted 
for preventing such outrages in future, al. 
though from what followed, it is doubt. 
ful how far he wassincere Subsequent. 
ly the trials had taken place, and several 
on both sides had been convicted. Oa 
the morning of the 18th August, a hand 
bill was circulated, reminding the inhab 
itants that the adjourned meeting would 
be held that day. Many people accord. 
ingly, of all classes, assembled in the open 
part of the Exchange. Mr. Verner and 
Mr. May, and others, had formed a reso 
lution that the meeting should not go on; 
a proposal was then made to adjourn itto 
the Brown Linen-Hall, but that was not 
permitted ; Mr. Verner stating, that in con 
sequence of the decision of the Judge of 
Assize, it was improper to go into any 
further discussions of the business, 

dissolved the meeting, which Mg. Holmes 
contended, he had no authority to do; 
and this he asserted under the eye of the 
court, which was competent to correct 
him, if in error; it wasa violation of the. 
law of the land in Mr. Verner to pre 
vent the discussion, by the inhabitants of 





the spirit of the times and the difficultia 
artfully thrown in his way by a ministry, 
many of whom, were the dregs of the 
former reign, and who had turned from 
dishoneurable motives, to worship pow- 
er wherever placed, did much to restore 
the principles of iiberty, which the af 
bitrary principles of the Stuarts had neat 
ly destroyed. The genuine Whigs of the 
present day, respect him for the good he 
did, although they censure his wrong 
acts. The question of religious freedom 
is dearer to them than any name. ‘Torits 
now hypocritically affect to venerate Wik 
liam, but prove by their conduct, that they 
are not friends to the principles of liberty: 
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Belfast, of a public (rafsaction of that nae 
ture. There was no indication of riotor 
disturbance at the meeting. Mr. Verner 
having declared the meeting dissolved, 
Mr. Tennent addressed him with great 
respect, calmness, ; and propriety, and 
sated that the opinion of a Judge was 
no reason why the inhabitants of Belfast 
should not meet to discuss sach matters ; 
and in his professional character, Mr. 
Holmes coufirmed the accuracy of Mr, 
Tennent’s sentimeut; and said Mr. Ver- 
ner’s interpretation of the Judge’s opini- 
on, was a misconception of his meaning. 
The object of ihe meeting was not to de- 
cide upon avy pomt which came under 
consideration of the Court of Assize, but 
merely to devise the means of preserving 
in future the tranquillity of the town ; 
therefore there was noching incompatible 
with the sentiments of the Judge, in the 
intended proceedings of that meeting. 
He fully adopted Mr. Tennent’s sent- 
ment, that the epinion ofa Judge, which, 
however entitled to respect, was extra 
judicial, could not govern the discuse 
sions of such a meeting as that. Mr, 
Holmes -taced that Mr. May replied to 
this by saying, “ Such, Sir, are the senti- 
ments | should expect from you or your 
brother.” Mr. Tennent had not then ad- 
dressed a word to Mr. May; he was 
standing near him. Mr, Tennent stepped 
a little forward, and put his left hand on 
Mr. May’s armand said, “ Beware, Sir, 
how you express yourself respecting my 
brother, who is absent.” Mr. Holmes 
stated, that Mr. Tennent had a habit of 
laying his hand on a person’s arm, when 
wishing to arrest attention. 

It was for the Jury to consider, whether 
in that act he did mean to assault Mr, 
May, or if he laid his hand on him fora 
different purpose ? é ouching.a person is 40 
assault unless done with an hostile intention. If 
the gentlemen oa the other side say that 
Mr. Tennent did assault Mr. May are 
they prepared to admit that Mr. May 
had so far forgotten his character aud situ- 
auon as a Clergyman and a Magistrate 
as tO have offered an insult to Mr. Tennent, 
and thus to have outraged his feelings, that 
was in consequence thereof that he 
was provoked to commit au assault? If 
0, said Mr. Holmes, they dismiss my 
client out of court with honour and cha- 
tacter, but they brand their own client 
with disgrace. Is it not impztobable that 
Mr. Tennent in presence of the Sovereign 
aad of his townsmen, should makea pub- 


lic assaulton Mir, May? Nowe who know 
him would think so of him, althoulrh no 
Clergyman, he has a charactér of which 
any Clergyman might be proud, and he 








never steps out of his sphere, ualess it be | 


to do acts of benevolence. He is nota bene- 


ficed Clergyman, yer he docs those acis— 


of which no beneficed Clergy mau need to 
be ashamed, and of which som. are not found 
ia the prectice. 

The learned counsel then went on to 
state, thaton Mr. Tenneut laying his hand 
on Mr, May’s arm, the latter said, “ Do 
not touch me, Sir! if you touch me, | 
will commit you to the Black-hole!” 
‘This was the reply of irritation, préjudice” 
or passion from one who seemed to think 
the words of Mr. Tenneut were poison, 
and histouch contamination, but not of a 
man conscious of having received a violerit 
assault. Mr Tennent then replied, * That 
is a stretch ol authority, Sir, to which'T 
think you will hardly resort.” Mr, Ma 
then seized Mr Tennent, tore open his 
waistcoat, and gave him into the custody 
of some constables in waiting, Mr. Ten- 
nent submitted to this violation cf the 
law; and he was dragged like a felon, in 
the face of day, throagh the strects of 
Belfast, in the presence of his frietds, to 
a place of coufinement, until examinations 
were drawn against him. Mr, May act- 
ed in his own case, he did not appeal to 
the Sovereign for redress, which Mr. 
Holmes said, indicated a mind actuated by 
other motives, besides thuse which would 
naturally arise from a sense of beipg un- 
lawfully assaulted; and he could ‘state o- 
ther motives that might influence the 
condnet of the defendant against the fa- 
mily of the plaintiff. He then noticed 
a money transaction which had taken 
place between Willhlam Tennent and the 
defendant in 1811, and which might ace 
cout for Mr. May’s violent conduct on 
the present Occasion. Mr, Tennent was 
confined for two hours, while Mr:‘May 
wag preparing egamimations. Mr Skinner 
and Mr. Stewart proposed to become bail 
for him, to which Mr. Tennent consented, 
and entered into recognizance to take bit 
trial at the ensuing Sessions; when Mr, 
‘Tennent was founda guilty upon the evi- 
deuce whith then appeared, after the Jury 
had deliberated ticreon tor four hours, 
The case could not be vety clear, which 
required twelve Juryatn on their oaths to 
deliberate four hovrs ou it. The verdict 
of one Jury was entitled to respect by 
another, if trying the case on the sae 
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evidence; yet we well know, that the de- 
cision of one Jury was often revised, and 
sometimes reversed by another, when 
fresh evidence can be adduced, If this 
was notthe case, the trial by Jury would 
be often an injury. The preseat Jury 
were called upon to decide upon the evi- 
ence which should come before them this 
day. They would possess advantages 
which the former Jury could not have. 
He did not intend to say any thing dis- 
respectful of the Assistant Barrister who 
presided at the Sessions; but the Judges 
of the superior Courts were qualified <o 
lay down the law in « clearer point of 
view than it could be expected at a 
Court of Quarter Sessions. Mr. Holmes 
eoncluded a very able speech, by stating 
his full conviction of the illegal impr'son- 
ment of Mr. Tennent. 

Robert Bradshaw, esq.; attended meet- 
ing of inhabitants of Belfast, on 18th Aug- 
wet, 18135. Some gentlemen had previously 
framed some resolutions, to be proposed 
by Mr. J. S. Ferguson, and to be seconded 
by witness; they were considered to be con- 
ciliatory. Witness staid only wil a motion 
was made to adjoura to the Linen-hall to 
which he went. Witness signed the re 
quisition to hold the meeting ; it was per- 
tectly quiet while he remained there. He 
has known Robert Tennent for a long time, 
probably eight years, and considers his 
manner of laying his hand, was a common 
habit, which he frequently practised, and 
which he did not conceive was in the 
nature of an assault, nor intended as such. 

Robert Getty, esq., was present at mect- 
ing of 26th Juiy; did not sign the requist- 
tion for it; no resolutions were moved at 
it, in consequence of a motion made by 
the Rev. Mr. May, who proposed an 
adjcurnmment on account of the approach- 
ing Assizes; was also present at the sub- 
sequent meeting; saw Nir. Verner, Mr. 
May, and Mr. Tenugnt there; was very 
near them all, at the Sovereign’s right 
hand; the Sovereign observed it was a 
very extraordinary meeting; witness re- 
plied there was not the smallest appearance 
of riot or disturbance; the Sovereign 
proceeded to detail the events of the late 
trials, and considered that by them the in- 
rended objects of the meeting had been at- 
tained already, aud therefore should dis- 
solve the meeting, which he thought was 
now unnecessary. Mir Robert ‘Tennent 
then made some observations, saying, he 
dig not conceive the decisions of Xb: court 
en those trials bad any thing to do with 
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the objects of that meeting. The Rev. Mp 
May replied to this, and made some ally, 
sions to Mr. Tennent’s family, saying, “he 
and his brother, and others of like se, 
timeuts produced a disturbed state of the 
public mind.” Mr, ‘Tennent reached oy 
his hand, and laid it in his usual manner 
ou Mr. May’s arm, and said, ‘Beware, Sir, 
how you speak of my brother, who is no 
present.” ‘Thinks it was his left hand; 
belicves he had a walking-stick in the other 
hand; he always walks with one; Mf, 
Tennent did pot appear enher angry or 
disturbed ; the tone of his voice was not 
angry; he did not sefze Mr. May, by 
laid his hand on his arm; could not haye 
“shaken him viclently” unknown to wit 
ness; has knowu Mr. ‘Tennent many years; 
[here the opposite counsel ol \' cted toa 
question asto Mr. Tennent’s prev:ons cha 
racter which the Judge allowed io be in. 
admissible }— Mr. May said indignantly, 
“Don't lay your hand upon me;” doe 
not recollect aby more conversation; Mr, 
Tennent was then taken into custudy, 
by direction of cither Mr. May, or Mi 
Verner, and winéss saw him drapged 
from the Exchange, but did not follew 
him, Mr. Tennent made no resistance 
whatever, 

Cross-examined by Counsellor Dunn; 
Was present at first meeting; does 
not remember if Mr. Tennent opposed the 
acjournment. Witness himself opposed it; 
and Mr, Tennent might have joimed inn, 

Q. Don’t you think that the violence 
which took place on the part of Mr 
Tennent to Mr. May was the result of Mr 
Tennent’s feelings being burt? , A, I do 
not consider any violence was offered, bur 
Mr. Tennent’s feelings might have beca 
and probably were hurt, by his expres 
sions conserning his brother. Cannot 
judge ef the force applied by Mr. Teunent’s 
fingers 0 Mr. May’s arm. He certainly 
must be the best judge of what he felt, 
but T am equally competent to judge of 
what I saw. Was a witness and examined 
on the former trial for assault in this case. 

John Charters was present at ihe second 
town meeting; Mr. Verner, Mir. May 
Mr. Tenneut, and others were there; it 
was inthe lower part of the Exchange, 
withess was one or two paces fjom them; 
could see all that passed; when the Sove 
reign said he would dissolve the meeting, 
Mr. Tennent said he thought the decisioa 
of the Judge had nothing to do with that 
meeting; Mr. May replied to this, and 
Mr. Tennent stepped a pace forward aud 
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said, “beware how you speak of my 
brother, who is not present,” and reached 
his band forward; Mr, May desired him 
to stand off, and said, * it he laid his hand 
on him again he would ccomunit him to the 
black hole. Mr. Tennent did not touch 
him again; saw Mr. oa then take hold 
of Mr. Tennent by the breast; a number 
of people at his back rushed forward, Mr. 
Tenneot was then taken into custody; he 
made no resistance. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Blacker. Cu- 
riosity took him to the meeting; there was 
a great crowd there. Sometimes there 
was a bustle Mr. Tennent stepped 
furward to lay his hand on Mr. May two 
steps fur the purpose of arresting his at- 
tention. Saw some notes of the transac- 
tion made by Mr. M‘Adamin Ramsey and 
Garrett's office; Mr. Tennent was there; 
witness went there to state what he knew 
of it; Mr. M‘Adam was there. also; wit- 
ness read his notes of it, for he said it 
might bring things to his recollection, 
but they did not remind him of any thing 
he did not know before; does not recol- 
lect any thing Mr. Tennent said on that oc- 
casion, it had no influence on witness as 
to his evidence now given. He has not 
compared notes since the former trial 
in this case ‘Thinks Mr, Tennent did 
not appear angry, at least not from his ac- 
tion He supposes he was not well pleased 


‘ but does not think it amounted to anger, 


Mr. May was looking about him and was 
not paying attention, and it was neces- 
sary to arrest his attention; does think 
Mr, Tennent laid his hand on Mr. May, 
for the purpose of arresting his atteption; 
did not see him shake Mr. May, nor does 
pot think he did shake him. He might 
have pressed bim. Mr. Verner had not 
as good an opportunity of seeing as wit- 
ness, thinks therefore he can giye a bec- 
ter account than Mr. Verner. Being 
asked by a juror if Mr. ‘Teanentappear- 
ed angry, he replied he did not appear 
by his action to be angry. 

Wiliam Tucker recollectsthesecon dmeet- 
ing held ia August ; was preseut at it; saw 
Mr. Verner, Mr. May, and Mr. ‘Peanent 
there; heard Sovereign make some obser- 
vations about dissolving the meeting; he 
said, the case had been already before a 
higher tribunal, and hoped no person 
there would go against the gpinion of the 
Judge ; Me. Tennent said, he thought 
the op;nion of the Judge ought not to 
govern the proceedings of that meeting; 
Mr. May said, “1 don’t doubt but that 
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may be your opinion and your brother's 
also;” Mr. Tenneat replied, “ Beware 
how you speak of an absent person,” and 
at the tame time laid his hand on Mr. 
May’s arm. Mr. May said, “ stand off, 
don’t touch me!” and after a momentary 
pause, he said, ** You assaulted me, 
sprang forward, and seized him, and or« 
dered him to be commicted to the black- 
hole. He considered both the action and 
words of Robert Tennent, as the natural 
effect of remonstrance; saw a constable 
seize Robert Tennent, who was dragged 
into a crowd out of his sight. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Scriven. Was 
near the parties; heard of a handbill ia- 
forming the public of the intended meet- 
ing of that day; supposed it was designed 
to give notice of the meeting to the town 
at large ; there was a number of the low- ° 
er class of people there, but they were 
very respectable; the meeting was orderly 
until disturbed by the seizure of Mr. 
Tennent; never knew of any riot at a 
town meeting; there was previous ap- 
plause, and also disapprobation, which 
was quietly expressed, such as was ei~ 
pressed by the plaintilf; after Mr. Tennent 
was seized, a nuinber of persons cried, 
“Rescue him:” others said “ Don’t res~ 
cue him, let the iaw take its course ;” 
there was no rescue; does not recollect 
any hissing or groaning: did mot form 
any opinion to which brother Mr. 
May alluded, when be mentioned him to 
Mr. Tennent; does not recollect having ° 
heard at the time of the second meeting 
of Mr. Sam. Tennent’s being indicted, 
avd a bench warrant being out against 
him; did not bear, nor does not believe 
Samuel lennent was a ringleader in the 
mob; Mr May advanced about three feet 
to seize Mr. Tennent; Mr. Tennent had 
previously advanced to lay his hand on 
Mr. May’s arm, and retreated agaip; 
can't pretend to say what Mr. May's feel- 
ings were ; witness is of no political party ; 
never took an illegal oath; and never be- 
longed to any society which required 
such ; cannot say what are the political 
semiments of Mr. Tennent or his brother, 
as he was not in habits of intimacy with 
them ; never met any of those gentlemen 
in private company: only met them ia 
the street and public places; always un- 
derstood the political sestiments of the 
‘Tennents were liberal ; when Robert Ten- 
nent laid his hand on the defendant's arm, 
considered the action and words were re- 
monsirative; and the action as involuntary 















as that of the Counsel who was examin- 
ing witness. When Robert = ‘len- 
nent nientioned the opinion of the judge, 
understood him to say that the proceed- 
ings of that meeting and the opinion of 
the jwdge were for separate and distinct 
objects; for that reason the opinion of 
the jradge ought not to influence or guide 
the proceedings of the meeting, or words 
to that eflect. 

Mr. Denn proceeded to state the de- 
fenckant’s case) He observed, that he was 
cMled Upon to perform a task which had 
not fallen to the lot of any other counsel, 
namely, after a culprit has been conyict- 
ed, to come forward with his declaration, 
and to attach a sum of 4.5000 to that de- 
claration, and to punish in the purse the 
mati who had justly punished bim with 
a prison. He appealed to the experience 
of the counsel who heard him, and to 
that of the learned judge who also heard 
him, if evera case of this kind came be- 
fore them. He must, in some degree, go 
out of his mtended track, to defend his 
clieut. He was not come there as the ad- 
vecate of Orange processions; but he 
would say, that while they conducted 
themselves peaceably, and while they sup- 
perted the laws and constitution of the 
country, they were entitled to the praise 
and approbation ot every loyal man in 
the coustry. Who that loves his king, or 
that hoids dear those principles founded 
on the 12th of July, but mast respect 
these men? Loyal men were put upon 
the defence to protect themselves from 
a set of ragamutiins whose nice feelings 
were mdeed hurt by such proceedings. 
Loyalty isa thing they do not hke, and 
the excess of it they cannot bear.* These 
men's techogs were in opposit.on to the 
glorious aceéssion of the house of Kane- 
ver, the feundation stone of which was 
lad on 12th July ; and their feelings were 
in support of the claims of James the II. 


dectprena —_—— 


* Stay, gentle Counsel with all this 
rant. Again and again this miserable 
piatual plea ot hk yalty is brought forwatd 
as am atonement for bad deeds and iliegal 
proceedings. It isa bad cause winch so 
often compels ite advocates to shelter 
themselwes and ther partisans under this 
thread-bare and worn-out coat of pretend- 
ed loyalty. It is a wretched sul tcriuge. 
Not even the characteristic vehemence 


of gesture, and of voice, by which this 
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who was put down in this kingdom og 


the ever me, 


orable 12th of 
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Dunn nest took notice of the circumstance 


vt Mr. 
concerned 


Tennent’s 


in the mob of the 


lv, and for which he was to be 


trial 


brother having 


been 
12 th “of Ju. 
brought to 


‘Thus there appears a strone reason 


“ hy he mterfered on the pre sent occasion, 


tlie ugh, 


said Mr. Dunn, 


it would with a 


pradene man rather have opereted and 


induced 


him to 


have absent 


ed himself, 


But he seems to heve considered thot it 
would be a most important event ip Javour 


of his brother, it he 


would 


procure.a 


flowing sentiment from a public assembl 
of Belfast, to set up in his brother's dé 


fence ; an 
bronght forward for trial, 
in abatement against a gentleman of 


plea 


ad vet when that 


brother is 


he: offers a 


the most respectable character, who had 


often before been upon the grand jury of 
the county. 


cided, and 


That gendiemau however, is 
found to be a treehcider, the plea is de 


the person who 


( fFered it 1§ 


found guilty, but then he gecs out mite 
the world asif he bad not been found guik 
ty upon the merits of the case, but merey 


ly by the forms of law. 
ing of the fth of August, 


As to the meet+ 
it was certain 


ly intended that it should consist of those 
who were originally called upon, and 


these were 
Belfast; 
tocsin was 


but 


the principal 
early 
sounded, 


inhabitants of 
in the morning the 
a handbill without 


any name was circulated, and every rage 
amuflin was invited; every lane poured 
forth iisinhabitants, and then it was proe 
posed to adjourn to the Brown Linen Hall, 
to grve them room enough. 
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such an assembly, in such a manner, was 
laying aside all authority and all law, 
The Sovereign, who was responsible for 
the peace of the town, foresees thit 
mischief was lixely to ensue, very wisely 
and properly determined to dissolve ut." 

The learned geatleman on the other side 
has argued that he had no authority for 
dissolving it, but your lordship will, I 
have no doubt, be of optaion that in what 
he did he acted according to law, Will 
itbe maintained that when the sovereign, 
at the request of eight gen.lemen of Bel- 
fast, agrees to call a meeting of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, and afcerwards finds 
that those who attend are not of the des- 
cription of those who were called, will it 
bemaintained that he is not justifiaole in 
dissolving it? We live in a period of 
the world when alarming opinions and 
doctrines have been disseminated and act- 
ed upon. I have, said Mr. Dunn, had 
the honour of appeariug as counsel for 
the Chief Justice, when he was attacked 
inasimi!ar manner for the due discharge 
of bis public duty; and the question now 
in court seems to be a chip of the same 
block. Here is the Sovereign of Belfast 
brought into court because to prevent 
a sceue of riot he dissolved this meeting. 
Mr. Tennent addresses the president, af- 
terthere could be no president, for the 
meeting was dissolved; and he proceeds 
totell the meeting that the opinion of the 
Judge should not have any effect upon 





Ree 


es eee 


* If the inhabitants of a town cannot 
meet tq coasider of affairs of the highest 
importance, without the iatervention of a 
chief magistrate, the essential interests of 
liberty are injured and suspended. It is 
~hot pretended that a riot had taken place; 
the idea of preventing one by dissolving 
the meeting is absurd in the extreme, and 
at once leads to a subversion of free dis- 
cussion, Prevention before any cause is 
given, is always the plea of the tyrant, 
and affords one of the plausible pretexts 
by which despotism so frequently triumphs 
over freedom. The law holds a different 
language. Some illegal overt act must 
be committed, before a meeting can be 
dissolved. The Sovereign made use of 
RO exertions to dissolve the previous meet 
ing, of Orangemen, whose processions 
Caused the riot on the 12th of July. Is 
this impartiality ? Why did he not take 
“ire of the peace of the towa when it was 
actually disturbed ? 
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their proceedings. Was this language to 
be held to such au assembly of ragam pf- 
tius? Could any more mischievous di: yee 
trine be caught them? The question { or 
themto decide upon would next be, whi, ch 
is the mouse constitutional law, that whi, th 
has beea promulgated by the Judge, cp 
that which has beea taught by Mr. Tene 
neat. | have heard wih pam an allusio a 
made tothe pride and vanity of the Cler » 
yyman and the Magistrate; but | canuot\ 
discover how either of them could be burt 
in respect to his personal teeitags upon the 
occasion of this meeting; but tre feelings 
of the Clergyman aad the  Mazutrate 
could not fail to be hurt indeed, wheua he 
perceived an attempt made to overturn aad 
iurow disrespect upon those laws which 
he was bound to support; and the real 
interpretation of his language to Mr, 
Teuneat was this: “ You, Mc. Tennent, 
should of all men not attend here to-day; 
your brother is uader the hands of the 
Judge, a bench warrant being out against 
him.” Bat regardless of this admonition, 
he embraces all the influence of the myb 
of Belfast, so faras it might go to carry 
his bretber through his trial wuh triumph. 
The gentlemen on the other side has told 

ou of some money transactions betweea 
Mr. William Tennent and my client, but 
this is merely to take off your attention 
from the coavicted brother, The verdict 
of the inferior Court which you are now 
called on to review was not hurried; it 
was deliberately formed after four hours 
consultation, The Jurymen were most 
respectable; they were upon their oaths, 
and after their decision, you are now 
called on to determine in favour of the per- 
son who bas already suffered the punish- 
ment which was provevaced iu cuonse- 
quence of that verdict. But you will not 
be easily persuaded tp do so, but will ra- 
ther fiadit your duty to coufrm aud sup- 
port the opinion they formed. 


DEFENDANT'S EVIDENCE, 

Earl of Massereene was near the place 
of meeting on 18th August, but could uot 
get iu conveniently. Was called oo 10 the 
morning by Mr. Verner, and Mr, May, 
who said they feared it would be a tumul- 
tous meeti@g, and on consultation they 
ayreeti it would be advisabie to dissolve 
the mecting. The crowd was too great 
to meet in the Exchange Rooms, The 
assembly was composed of people of all 
descriptions. Staid there till Mr. Teanent 
was brought out; witaess accompavied 
him to the Sovereign's office; wept as @, 
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M agistrate; a great crowd followed. Mr. 
Mty lodged examinations against ‘ir. 
Tumnent, which witness took. Mr. Ten- 
ment wanted to lodge counter examina- 
tions against Mr. vay, and began to write 
fer that purpose. \ir. Tennent, after 
Ptoposing to give in bail, declined it 
apain, and on coming to the words in 
the recogaizance of being indebted “to 
fur Sovereign Lord, the King,” he ob- 
ected, saying, he did not owe to the 
King any thing; but afterwards at the 
instance of Mr, Skinner and Mr, Stewart, 
consented to give bail. Vr. Tennent spoke 
of Mr. May having reproached his bro- 
ther, when Mr. May informed him it was 
not his brother William but Samuel he 
alluded to; Mr, Tennent staid nearly an 
hour in the Sovereign’s office, but he 
might have gone away ina few minutes 
if he had been so disposed ; witness him- 
self told him he might go when he pleased, 
and might come to him at his conve. 
nience to give in bail. 
Cross.examined by Counsellor Holmes. 
Did not state on his former examination 
at Antrim any thing relative to Mr, 


Tennent’s speech about not owing the. 


King any thing, because he was not asked ; 
docs not say there was a riot, but there was 
alarge assemblage of the lower orders ; 
heard a cry of rescue him, but no rescue 
took place: just after Mr. Verner spoke, 
he heard a hiss. Mr. May and Mr. Ver- 
ner went to the meeting with the inten- 
tion of dissolving it. Mr. May commu. 
nicated every thing to his lordship. 
thinks the most respectable people were 
with him outside the Exchange; the 
Brown Linenehall was certainly more con- 
venient for such a mob; went in conse- 
quence of an arrangement to prevent 
riot, Mr. Tennent was brought out in 
custody by Mr, May, and detained about 
an hour. 

Thomas Verner, esq., is Sovereign of 
Belfast; remembers riot in Belfast 12th 
July, 1813; it was violent and dangerous ; 
was applicd to call a meeting of inhabi- 
tauts, which took place on 28th July; it 
was adjourned; Mr. li ennent was present 
at it; Mr. Getty and Mir. Tennent op- 
posed the adjournment, but it was finally 
carried. ‘This was before the Assizes; a 
day was fixed fora future meeting after 
the Assizes; saw a printed notice of the 
mecting issued that morning; it was an- 
ouymous, and unauthorised by him; wit- 
ness attended meeting after one o'clock ; 
witness had the key of the room where the 
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first meeting was held; a large mob wasy 
sembied in the open front of the Exchange; 
after saying a few words expressive of 
his reasons for so doing, witness dissolved 
the meeting. Witness then saw Nir. Ty, 
nent there; Mr. May and he were both 
near witness. Mr. Tennent said, witney 
‘certainly could not dissolve it, nor wa 
the opinion of any Judge to govern tha 
meeting.” Witness replied, that might 
be his opinion, but certainly was not his 
(the Sovereign’s,) and he conceived him. 
self authorised to dissolve the meeting, 
and having done so, he could hear no more, 
Mr. May then interfered and said, he did 
not expect to hear_any other language 
from him or his brother. Mr. Tennent 
then said, ** how dare you say that of my 
brother who is not present?” and advan. 
ced towards Mr. May, who said, “ Don't 
touch me, Sir, I came here and am acting 
as a magistrate; if you touch me I will 
commit you.” Mr. Tennent stretched ou 
his hand, but did not then touch him; 
but immediately after he stretched: for 
ward agcin, and laid his hand on Mr, 
May’s arm, and pulled him. Mr. May 
then said, *“* This man has assaulted me, 
and I will commit him.” The constables 
then took him, and they went dowa to 
witness’s office. 

Cross-examined by Counsellor Perria, 
Thinks the object of the gentlemen who 
moved for the Meeting was to suppres 
party spirit, and conduce to the peace of 
the town; did not hear the intended re 
sulutions read; (first resolution now read 
to witness ;) could not form a belief whe 
ther it was the intention of apy gentle 


man to move that resolution; it was very” 


possible and very probable; thinks it was 
their object to suppress Orange proces 
sions, Witness was present at such a proces 
onthe 12th July preceding ; he had no wish te 
discourage thase processions ; thinks he did his 
duty to dissolve the meeting ou 18th Av 
gust; there was no riot at it ; some bue 
tle arose from Mr. Tennent being arrest 
ed; took some constables to the meeting; 
thinks the mob assembled in consequence 
of the anonymous hand-bill. Witness rt 
sisted the proposal of adjourning the last 
meeting to another place; thought MF. 
Tennent’s speech animadverced on the 
Judge’s opinion, and that it was of a dam 
gerous tendency, which he thought it bi 
duty to oppose, 
Stephen Daniel, remembers meeting of 
18th August; was present there; we 
near Mr. Verner and Mr. May; Mr. Tew 
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seat was oo the right hand of Mr. Verner, 
and Mr. May ov his leit. Mr. Verner 
sated his reasuis (as beture meotioned) 
for dissolving the meeting. Mr. ‘Teaneut 
said he did nor consider the op:nion of a 
judge, and the decision of a Jury, should 
bave any effect on the meeting, or words 
to that effect; Mr. May replied, that 











insult or injury, it would have been natus 
ral to him to have raised and brandished his 
stick, but he did no such thing; he merely 
laid his hand geatly on the arm of Mr. May, 
whose prejudice tas warped his percyp- 
tiow to put a different construction. on 
the transaction trom what unprejudiced 
bye-standers did. Andhe did not think 


might be tlie opinion of Mr. Leanent or® it assuming too much, to suppose that Mr, 


his brother, but certaily he weuid abide 
by the opimon of the Judge. Mr. Peanent 
thea laid hold of Mr May; he seemed 
to be very angry, aad Mr. Tennent was 
then arrested and taken away. Mr, May 
first said, “ Ii you dou’t let me go, | wail 
commit you.” 

Cross examined.—Was an Orangeman ; 
is not one vow, but is avery loyal man; went 
tothe meetiug tu Consequence of the anony- 
mous hand-biil, but without intention of 
making riot. Mr. ‘Lenneut hada stick ; he 
was leaning on it when he tirst saw him; does 
not kaow which haad he laid on Mr. May. 

Mr Giimore, on beha!f of the plaintilf; 
addresscd the Jury. He observed, that 
the goveruurent bad judiciously vesied ihe 
preservation of the peace ia this country 
inthe magistrates; but it was their pro- 
vince to guard the laws and constitution 
of the empire, and to see that what 
is intended as a shield, should not be 
couverced mio a sword to wound, instead 
of preserving the peace of society. If 
there was any parucular case wherein 
they were called upon ina more especial 
manuer to guard thé rights of mdividuals, 
it was when the magisirate managed his 
own cause, and particularly when irrita- 
tion evidently actuated the conduct of the 
magistrate. Setting aside all that had been 
sad about ragamuthus and their feclings, 
tue suuple Questeunetor their Consideration 
Was, the intention of Mr. Tennent, whe- 
ther to commit’an assault or not?) And he 
Must observe that he thought Mr. lea- 
hent’s words had been very greatly mise 
taterpreted; he contended they could have 
uo such meaning as had beea applied 
to them, Examinog them in all their 
bearings, he was of opinion they amount- 
ed tono more than tits— Theact of the 
Court, which was retrospective, diu net 
act upon whac was to come, it referred 
only to the past transactions.” ‘Lire 
gesticulation ascribed to Mr. ‘Tennent in 
this Case was perfectly habitual to him. 
Aa assaulé did not consist alone in force 
employed ; a threatening attitude night 
constitute an assault. Mr. Tennent had a 
wick in his hand: had he intended either 
BELFAST MAG. NO, LEXII- 


Verner, standing in the sttuation whrich 
he did, might be warped by the same 
kind of prejudice. Mr. Verner had dif- 
fered in his statement of the words used 
by Mr. ‘Tennent, from the evidence of 
several other persons, who had said they 
were * beware how you speak of my broth- 
er,” &c. but Mr. Verner states them to 
be, “ how dare you speak so,” &c. ‘This he 
admitted might readily arise from the 
similarity in sound of the two expressions 3 
but he considered itas a kind of proof, 
that Mr. Verner’s mind was in a degree 
agitated at tle time, Heconciuded a very 
able speech, by observing, that it was by 
no means unusual for one Jury to revise 
and even to reverse the decisions of ano 
ther, aright, which they were fully com- 
petent to exercise, 

The Judge then charged the Jury in 
nearly the following terms ; 

Geutlemen of the Jury—This is an ac 
tion for damages brought by Mr. Robert 
Tennent, against the Rev. Edward May, 
a magistrate and clergyman, wherein the 
plainwiff seeks to obtain restitution for 
false imprisonment; it is the peculiar 
anxiety of our courts to encourage juries 
to give ample damages, wlrere magtsirates 
are guilty of any impropricties; but 
gentlemen, having said so much on bee 
half of the plaintf’, you are not to sup- 
pose this is such a case, and FE should all 
discharge my duty tothe public if I did 
not state, that this ts by no means such a 
case, It has been truly stated by Mr, 
Dunn, that this is an aciton Of the first 
impression, la all my practice at the bar, 
experience as a judge, or indeed in all my 
reading | have never heard of such an ac- 
tion as the present; an action where a 
convicted breaker of the peacecomes tai 
court, to seek redress for the tmprisous 
ment resuliing from the very olleace of 
which he had been convicted, and for 
which he was pursed, and (rics tu ese 
tablish a claim tor damazes. You nyy torm 
sone idea of the situation in which Dir, 
Tennent now stands by what he would 
have been in, had he been acquitted of 
the assault ; he must not only have proved 
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that the arrest was a malicious one, but, 
he must also have clearly established that 
there was not the slightest grounds for it, 
or he would have been nonsuited at once. 
‘The law looks carefully aud with suspt- 
cion on any person first convicted, who 
then comes to look for compensation by 
damages. | cannot say such an action will 
not lie, but I will say it ought to be as 
clear as the sun, that no assault ha» been 
committed to justify reversing the decision 
ofa former jury, and of another court; 
and to give compensation in money, for 
the confinement which arose from an as- 
sault, ot which the party had been clear- 
ly convicted. If they were fully satisfied 
however, that no assault was actually 
committed, it certainly was their duty to 
find a verdict for the plaimiff, and give 
him damages. A great deal has been 
said about a judge giving an extra judi- 
cial opimon, but I shall take care I will 
not give an opportunity for comment on 
what { shall say. 1 will not make any 
allusions to the twelfth of July, or to the 
meetings held after that day. It was the 
duty of that judge before whom the busi- 


ness was investigated to deliver such sen- 


timents and opinions as he thougnt proper. 

The town meeting held in July was ve- 
ry properly adjourned, and the observa- 
tions of Mr May were perfectly correct ; 
asno man shall dare totry a cause which 
is afterwards to be brought forward be- 
fore a judge and jury; mdeed had that 
meeting proceeded, and by their resolu- 
tions preyrdged che cases that were after- 
wards to be brought for trial, it would 
have been held as a contempt, and highly 
punishable; for what would become of 
courts of jusuice were such proceedings to 
be tolerated? They would strike at the root 
of justice, and that which is the most va- 
luable part of the constitution would be 
destroyed. The jury must be kept free 
from all tofluence; they must come into 
court with their minds as pure as a sheet 
of white paper, without the smallest im- 
pression. Indeed | cannot see the use of dis- 
cussing what processions are illegal, and 
what are not, and I would advise some per- 
sons to abstain from all such discussions, 
and leave to government to decide what 
processions are illegal. Had the second 
meeting been continued, from the com- 
plexion of that assembly, and judging from 
what little did take place we might have 
expected to have heard the opinion of the 
bench arraigned, the judge pronounced 
ignorant, aod the jury corrupt. Had 
they persamed to have done so, had they 
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proceeded so far, they would have beg 
guilty of a libel, and subjected themselyg 
to severe punishment. [I would therefore, 
said his lordship, caution all persons to be, 
ware Of any attempt to do so. Mr 
Holmes has stated that the sovereign had 
no authority to dissolve the meeting, but 
I must flatly state the contrary. 1 assert 
without the fear of contradiction, that he 
was bound to dissolve that meeting, and 
say it was his bounden duty to do so, and 
if he had not done so but remained there, 
and mischief ensued, his majesty's Attor. 
ney General would have felt it his duty to 
make him responsible. But in deiermin 
ing to dissolve it, he did not act rashly, 
but took the opinion ot Lord Massereene 
and other magistrates. He then stated to 
the meeting his reasons, and having dip 
sulved it, it was the duty of every per. 
son there to bow to his authority. | will 
protect the proper liberties of the people, 
and in so doigl will declare that Mr, 
Verner was right in all he said and did; 
the plaintiff thought otherwise; and if he 
said what was imputed to him it was a rash 
and most unwarrantable expression; a 
very rash thing indeed to say of a judge 
and jury; and which every well affected 
subject im the land was bound to resent 
and repel. It has been too much the prae- 
tice in modern times to arraign the law, 
the judges and the juries, but those mea 
who would thus attempt to undermine the 
constitution, by bringing into disrespect 
the courts of justice, shall ever meet my 
most pointed reprobation. His Lordship 
next proceeded to observe on what had 
been stated, as to the motion of the 
plaintiff's hand being involuntary and 
habitual, and remarked that if it was 80, 
it was a very extraordinary one, and 
something like the movement of a Chinese 
figure. If indeed as one witness had state 
ed the motion of Mr. ‘Tennent’s hand wa 
an involuntary one, as that of a paralytit 
man, it was assuredly no assault ; but it 
appears the evidence is by no means cleat 
on behalf of the plaintiff’ that no assault 
was given. But Mr. Verner said the 
plainuff seized Wr. May’s arm, and pulled 
it, and the evidence goes to shew that he 
was irritated. His lordship said a, very 
few words respecting the former verditt 
having been obtained in an inferior court, 
but it was nevertheless entitled to full ree 
pect, and it was highly improper to suffet 
any other idea to go abroad. ‘These courts 
his lordship added, were extremely bent 
ficial to the country. ‘The barrister who 
presides must be of six years standing, # 
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that by his experience he is fully qualified 
for the right discharge of the duties of 
his office. 

Counsel for plaintiff, Messrs. Holmes, 
Gilmore, and Perrin. Agents, Messrs. 
Ramsey & Garrett. 

Counsel for detendant, Messrs. Dunn, 
Blacker, and Scriven. Agent, Mr. Thomas 
Stewart. 

The question in this business as to mat- 
ter of fact certainly is, did the touch of 
Robert Tennent given in his usual manner 
without any violent expression constitute 
anassault ? On this point itis understood 
that the jury on their first retiring were 
divided nine to three, as to its not being 
an assault, and that one of the jury pos- 
itively declared from a long personal ac 
quaintance with the plaintiff, he knew 
that it was his manger, and that he did 
pot consider such an act in him constitut- 
ed an assault. Yet ultimately the jury 
concurred in bringing in a verdict for 
the defendant with 6d. costs, after an at- 
tempt at compromise to divide the costs, 
which the judge informed them was not 
within their province. 

The great constitutional question re- 
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mains still at issue, Had not the inhabi-. 
tants of Beltast a right to meet for the 
pur pose of discussing proceedings by which 
the peace of their town had heen mate- 
rially disturbed? Ic is nenher libellous, 
seditious, nor treasonable to doubt the 
infallibility of a judge, and the previous 
trials at Carrickfergus could only have 
reference to the guilt of the individuals 
who were tried, and not to the merits of 
the general important question which the 
inhabitants of Beltast met to consider, 
what measures were incumbent on them 
to take to free themselves from the danger 
of Orange processions disturbing tbe 
peace of their town. The resolutions did 
not ccusure the proceedings of any law 
court, but were calculated to discourage 
practices in future, which had so receutly 
led to shocking outrages. [ua tree coun 
try, the peaple have more to do with 
the laws than merely to obey them. It 
is their right to watch over the adminis= 
tration of the laws, aud to complain of 
grievances when they exist, According 
to Bentham, it is a duty “* to obey punc- 
tually, and censure ireely.” 
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HE occurrences at the late As- 

sizes in the South, especially in 
what is called the Leinster circuit, 
including the counties of Tipperary 
and Waterford in Munster, and of 
Kilkenny, W exford, and W icklow 
in Leinster, are far from confirm. 
ing the statements recently made 
in Parliament of the general disturb- 
ed state of Ireland, as laying a pre- 
text for the acts lately passed. By 
these acts, at which most of our 
Irish members connived by their 
absence, or promoted by their pre- 
sence, the patronage of government 
is greatly increased by the powers 
granted to appoint police magis- 
trates in proclaimed districts, hile ia 
these districts the offence of beingout 
of the house after sunset and before 
funrise without accounting for the 


occupation of time, is punishable by 
transportauon, without the intervene 
tion of trial by jury. It is prepos- 
tevons to talk of our Irish outrages, 
without examining into the causes 
leading tothem. Itcannt be dee 


nied that many excesses have been 
com mitted by the une nlighte ned 
and ill instructed pe asintry. But vas 


rious Causes Coutrthute to produce 
this unhappy tendency to riot and 
disturbauce. Many tik of 
English loyalty and English sobre 
ety and contrast them with the 
state of Ireland, Jt it were not 
warse than useless to Contrast vices 
forthe puposes of exteauaiion, and 
thus lowering the a standard 
of moral rectitude, a large catae 
logue of Euglish outrages might 
easily be exvumerated, and the de- 
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fects of ghe English national cha- 
taccer, méght forma list equally as 
disgusting as those of the Irish. 
But far may it ever be from the 
pages of the Belfast Mazagine to 
cherish national distinctions; but 
rachér to promote the friendly emu- 
lation in both coyntries to ron the 
race of virtue, while they my!uaily 
sirive to remedy their own ‘respec: 
tive defects, and shan those of the 
other, One cause of our Irish 
disturbances may be fairly traced 
to the manner in which the peas- 
antry are treated in most parts of 
Ireland, except in the north, where 
a betier system of independence 
prevajls, They do not reeeive that 
attention and respect, which the 
siurdy spirit of Englishmen forces 
from those of superior rank. Hence 
cunning supplies the place. The 
national character becomes vitiated, 
and the cringing slave of the day, 
ts in turn the ferocious plunderer 
of the night. He’ is depréssed be- 
low his proper raok, 


* For man is man, and who is more?” 


And seeks to retaliate for his ab- 
ject. state im the day, by the ex- 
cesses uf the night, when according 
to his mistaken notions, he takes his 
turn to rule, and commis acts of 
enormity, which cannot be justified, 
byt which are magnified: by the 
frars and prejudices of the aristo- 
cracy of the rich,* who pass over 
with a teal neglect of rm membrance, 
— —————S==—=__=_ 
* Besides the exaggerations of fear, self. 
jnterest seeks to magnify the excesses of 
the peasautry. Many needy expectants 
desire to make a harvest of the rumour 
of disturbances. The venal prints are in- 
dustridus to add to the delusions, which 
are indolently believed by many in Eng- 
land and Ireland, who will not take the 
trouble to inquire. A rumour of this 
kind has lately run its course through the 
English prints, nothing loath to lend it 
wingsto fly. It appears to have originat. 


¢d first ia the Dublip Journal, an ioflam- 
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their own deeds of oppression, which 
operating On ignorance. and aroused 
but smothered feelings, produce 
the train of evils eXaygerated by 
tuem, and lameoted by all good 
men who love their country, and 
are sincerely desirous for its peace 
and prosperity. a 

To sho the real state of Ireland, 
the folluwing extracts from Justicg 
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matery paper, but happily its desire to de 
mischiet is limited by its very small cireys 
lation, and is scarcely known, except a 
mong a few bigots, with whom its at 
tempts to create animosities finda congenie 
al reception. Justice Fletcher in his chasge 
at Wexford, thus relates the very slight 
Occasion which existed, and was caught 
at, to spread rumours of the distracted 
state of the country. 

* When Ireached Waterford, I was stil] 
more surprized to see one Newspaper las 
menting that ] had been * shot at;” bug 
another protested, that it was all a_ gross 
falsehood. Now what was the truth? 
As Lpassed through Callan, an escort of 
afew dragoons attended me, ‘This e.cort, 
by the bye, is one of the mischiefs of 
those alarms, a mischief which never oc 
curs in England. 7here, the‘ gentlemen 
of consideration in the county come out 
te meet the Judge, with led horses and 
equipages, aud with every syitable mark 
ef respect and ditention, not, indeed. paid 
to the Judge individually, nor desired by 
him, but an attpotion and respect due to the 


law, which the Judge comes to adininis? 


ter. But what was the case in Kilkenny? 
The High Sheriff not appearing at ail, 
perhaps, 2s a duty beneath him, ar for 
some other reason; the Sub-Sherif ume 
willing enough to be burdened with thé. 
trduble, and anxious to get rid of wy 
two or three miserable Bailiffs, mount 

upon wretched little horses, brandishing 
anenormous length ef halbert, resembe 
ling so many Cossacks in every thing but 
utility, and attended by an escort of four 
or five dragouns (fur the Sheriff is not at 
the expence of paying for the dragoons.) 
Indeed, where needy or penurious High 
Sheriffs are nominated, and where thé 
office of Sub-Sheriff becomes an affair of 
indirect management, an improper and 
inefficient attendance upon the Circui 

Judges is generally to be expected, How- 
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Dav’s charge at Waterford, may 
einivently assist. 


« But one may naturally ask, why such 
excesses, rarely, if ever, occur in Great 
Britain, an island in close juxta-positioa, 
and under thesamesky and latitude with our 
owa? Why, because ig that country, not 
only the laws, are strictly, promptly, and 
impartially enforced, but the feclings of the 
humble classes of society are liberally consulted, 
and their interests substantially and benevolently 
regarded. Itisa libel upon human nature, 
to say, that the Irish peasant, is that un- 

vernable, untractable animal, which su- 
perficial observers have sometimes repre- 
seated him, Treat him only with a due mix- 
ture of conciliation and controul, and you will 
soon find, that you have discovered the true axiom 
and mystery of governing a people endowed 
with the warmest susceptibilities of nature. 
On the one hand an ear ever open to their 
grievances, and an heart ever ready to re~ 
dress them; on the other, a strict con- 
troul over their excesses, and an unbend- 
ing execution of the law, without respect 
to religious sect or political party. Such 
acourse would ensure a full ascendancy 
ever the ardent and inflammable, but 
flexible and generoys minds of the Irish 
peasantry. But it is idle and vain to rely 
upon new cpercive statutes, numerous 





~- 


ever thus attended (or rather unattended) 
we drove through Callan; when a boy a- 
bout seven years old, flung a stone idly, 
either at the Sub-Sheriff, or at the dra- 
geons,or both. This was the erti‘e oute 

ge. Idid not hear of it, until long af- 

wards, when the newspaper para- 
graphs led me to the inquiry; but my 
servants are ready to vouch the fact upon 
oath 

“ This story, with prodigious exaggera- 
tion, has been since officiously circulated 
throughyut the empire, in order to shew, 
that thi. country is in Mich a state of dis- 
turbance, that the going Judge of As- 
size was pelted with stones, or shot at, 
and in imminent danger of his life. Can 
any instance more strongly illustrate 
the propriety, nay, even the necessity, of 
afuill and unreserved statement of the 
true and actual condition of ireland, than 
the extraordinary currency which this 
paltry fabrication hag received, and the 
avidity with which it has been magnifi- 
—_ a momentous and alarming e- 
vent boda“ | 
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barracks and military stationsy or any o~ 
ther aid which a provident aad vigorous 
government are willing to afford you, 
Such alone are but short lived puny pale’ 
liatives. Th » for a season, assuage 
the storm nkid peodehi a tempo calm, 
but go not to the root of an evil, ever 
ready to sprout again and 

On the contrary, it is a notorious and 
observable fact in the history of Ireland, 
that our troubles have encreased in the direct vatio 
of the exasperation of our Criminal Code. It 
is in ourselves,after all; it isin a steady sys- 
tem of vigilance and energy, towards the 
humbler classes of society on the one hand, 
and a liberal policy, moderation of de- 
mand, and impartial justice towards chem 
on the other, that we can hope to find a 
permanent and radical remedy, for an evil 
deeply rooted in the habits and propensi- 
ties of the people.” 


Justice’ Fleicher, his associate 
on the Circuit, bas, in his charge at 
Clonmell, also expressed judicious 
re:narks on the iniernal state of Iree 
land, and has suitably reprehended. 
the prevailing errors ot Magistrates, 
both the supine, and the still more 
mischievous character, the meddling, 
O.trageous, interested brawler for 
exclusive loyalty, 


“ He had often heard it sneeringly ob- 
served of the Irish character, that, contrary 
to all other countries, they had become 
more barbarous, as they increased in that 
wealth and those jaaliieiad which tended 
to civilize all the rest of the world, How 
the system of outrage, which took place 
among the lower orders here, was to be 
accounted for, he did not know. = It 


could not be extenuated or justified an 


where, but in other places with whic 
he was familiar, there were many natural 
causes, to which this unfortunate spirit 
of insubordination could naturally be re- 
ferred. The severe and hea rdens 
to which the peasantry are liable excited 
that irritation and ferocity against which 
the state of ignorance they are suffered to 
grovel in, without care or education, of- 
fers lictle correction to prevent a delud- 
ed people from exposing themselves to 
the punishment of those laws which 

set at defiance; but this would 

more seldom be the case, were they in- 
structed in the great and lesson, 
that the right of protection resale’ fives the 
duty of obedience ; and that their burdens had 
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arisen with their prosperity; much was 
to be attributed co the enormous rise of 
lands, occasioned by the deluge of paper 
money, and extraordinary calls occasioned 

the war for all the produce of the 
earth, by which every article of the ne- 
cessaries of life increased so much in its 
value. 

“ He repeated that the prosperity of t's: 
country brought mischief to the peasant ; 
after his landlord and his taxes, he had the 
clergyman and the proctor; the latter, 
who was paid with execrations for ao a- 
gency, that was odious, andthe former 
paid with reluctance by those to whom 
as a pastor, they looked for no spiritual 
comfort. 


“In other counties, his Lordship said, 
he found also that a cause of murmurs 
and discontent arose from the conduct of 
the Clergy, not of the established church, 
looking for an increase of those volun- 
tary contributions, from which they de- 
rived their only support; and in some of 
those places the lower orders have not 
been restrained from acts of violence to 
prevent exactions. 

* But, if every man in the higher ranks 
of life would individually exert himself 
it would be easy to come at the root of 
all those evils, of which we complained. 
Fo effect this, the great and opulent land 
owner, instead of standing at his post 
ready at all times to support the laws of 
his country, and to promote its peace and 
prosperity should not desert that country 
to spend its produce in another, and leave 
hie tenantry to the management of a 
gtiping agent, whose only object is, by 
misrepresentation and deception, to grasp 
all he can for the gratification of his own 
avarice, 

It is to men, such as he was address- 
ing, that it particularly belonged, to have 
a close and watchful eye on the conduct 
of the magistracy, in the exercise of those 
powers, which in fact superseded the old 
constitution. They were on the spot, and 
could trace every mischief that arose from 
zeal and supineness, The latter was, in 
all cases, reprehensible and disgraceful : 
the former became baneful only when it 
brought on an over vigilance of power 
into action to administer to some private 

rpose; when men cram the jails with 
their miserable fellow creatures, merel 
to show the extravagance of their loyalty. 
Nothing, said his Lordship, can beget, 
aes the multitude, a proper respect 
for the laws, more than the observa- 
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tion, that the scales of justice are teo 
and firmiy placed to be warped by any Jittle 
feelings of cubus or party. But of the two 
descriptions of men, to whom he ailu 
he did not know whether the apathy of 
the one or the vigilance of the other, wa 
more criminal or mischievous. 
**Untortunately, said his Lordship, 
hitherto there has been a concurrence of 
too many Causes (tO brutainze the Irish 
character, and we think ourselves justified 
in treating them as brutes. Instead of teek 
ing surprize at finding them so wild, 99 
thougltiess and so ungovernable as they 
are, the wonder seems to be, that theg 
character is not worse.” 


At Wexiord le entered more at 
large lato the subjects of his former 
Charge, and reiteraled many of hig 
former Opitiions. riis remarks op 
the Orange system are) cCuiiarly 
worthy ol allemiion,. , 


“In the next place, the country has 
seen a magistracy, Over active in some in 
stances, and quite supine tn others. Phig 
circumstance has matertally affected the 
administration of the laws in Ireland. Ja 
this respect, | have found that those 0. 
cieties, called OxanGe Socierias, have 
produced most mischievous effects, aud pat 
ticularly in the North of Irejaud. They 
poison the very fountains of justice ; and 
even some magistrates, uoder their mflus 
ence, have, in tuo many instances, vide 
lated their duty and their oaths. | do 
not hesitate to say, that ae associations 
of every description in this country, 


whether of Orangemen or Ribboumes,. 


whether distinguished by the colour @ 
Orange or ot Green, as combinations of pet 
sous, bound to each other by civ obliga 
tion Of aa Oath, w a4 league tor a commen 
purpose, endangering the peace of the 
country, | pronounce them to be egatragy 
toLaw. Artsd shouid it ever come before 


me to decide upon the question, | shall. 


not hesitaie to send up biils of imdicrmemt 
to a grand jury against the individuals, 
members of such an association, where 
ever I can find the charge properiy su» 
tained. Of this | am certain, that so ioog 
as (Lose associations are permitted to ac 
in the lawless manner they av, there will 
be no tranquillity in this country, and 
particularly in the Norih of Ireiand 
There those disturbers of the public peace 
who assume the name of Orange Yromiy 
frequent the fairs and markets, with erm @ 
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their hands, under the pretence of self-defence, 
or of protecting the public peace, but with the 
larking view of inviting the attacks from the 
Ribbonmen, confident, that, armed as they are, 
they must vercome defenecless opponents, and put 
them down Murders have been repeatede 
perpetrated upon such occasions; and, 
though legal prosecutious have ensued, 
yet, such have been the baneful couse- 
quences of those factious associations, that, 
under their influence, petty juries have 
declined (upon some occasivns) to do their 
duty. These facts have fallen under my 
owa view. It was sufficient to say; such 
aman displayed such a colour, to produce 
an utter disbelief of his testimony; or, 
when another has stood with his hand at 
the bar, the display of his party badge has 
mitigated the murder into manslaughter.” 

“* Gentlemen, I do repeat, that these are 
my sentiments, not merely as an indivi- 
dual, but asa man discharging his jucicial 
duty, | hope with tirmaess aad integrity. 
With these Orange Associations | connect 
all commemorations and processions, pro- 
ducing embittering recollections, and ia- 
flicting wounds upon the feelings of others; 
and | do emphatically state it as my settled 
opinion, that, until those associations are 
effectually put down, and the arms taken 
from their hands, in vain will the North 
of Ireland expect tranquillity or peace.” 

“Gentlemen, I must further admonish 
you, if you are infested with any of the 
Orange or Green associations in this coun- 
ty, to discourage them; discourage all 
processions and commemorations con- 
nected with them, and you will promote 
the peace aud concord of the country. 
But suffer them to prevail, aad how can 
justice be administered? ‘1 am @ loyal 


man,’ saysa witness, that is, ‘Gentlemen 


of the petty jury, believe me, let me swear 
what I will.” When he swears he isa loy- 
al man, he means, ‘ Gentlemen of the 
jury, forget your oaths and acquit the 
Orangeman.’ A truly loyal man is one, 
who is atrached to th® constitution under 
which we live; and who respects and 1s 
governed by the laws, which impart more 
personal freedom, when properly ad- 
Ministered, than auy other code of laws 
in existence. If there are disturbances in 


the country, the truly loyal man endea- 
vours to appease them. The truly foyal 
man is peaceful and quiet. He does his 
utmost to prevent commotion ; and, if he 
cangot prevent it, he is at his post, read 
to perform his duty in the day of peril. 
wt what says the loyal man of another descrip~ 
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tion, the mere pretender te loyalty? *I ama 
loyal man, in tirses of tranquillity. I am ate 
tached to the present order of things, as far as 
J can get any good by it. I mali 
a different opinion from those w 
bring my loyalty to market.’ Such loyalty has 
borne higher or lower prices, according to the dif- 
ferent periods of modern times, 
to sale in open market, at all times, seeking con- 
tinually for a purchaser.” 


every man of 
pf narhy 


He exposes it 


“Such are the pretenders to loyalty, mas 
ny of whom I have seen; and incalculable 
mischiefs they perpetrate. It is mot their 
interest, that their country should be 
peaceful, their loyalty is a * Sea of trou- 


bled waters.” 


An assertion was made in the 
report of Robert Tennent’s suit, 
that the opinions of judges are nos 
infallible, and that it is legal and 
constitutional to doubt at: times of 
their validity, and to assert that the 
people have a right to meet to con- 
sider of their own interests, and that 
a chief magistrate cannot dissolve 
a meeting, merely on his suspicion 
of riot being intended, until some 
act of that kind takes place. If this 
position of the fallibility of judges 
required confirmation, we have it 
now in the contradictory expositions 
of law laid down trom the bench. 
Justice Fletcher in express terms de- 
clares that Orange associations 
trom their secret oaths, and appear- 
ing with the ensigns of a party are 
illegal, and are liable to prosecu- 
tino, Another judge pronounces — 
his opinion, that unless they appear 
with arms, no uncommon case 
with them, they cannot be prosecut~ 
ed for their processions, Amid the 
clashing of jarring legal opinions, 
the plain principles of common 
sense and of unsophistical equity 
form a safe guide. Processions to’ 
irritate and intimidate, whether — 
dressed in White, or im Orange, 
or in Green, or any other colour, 
if fresh distinctions should une 
happily arise, are equally contrary 
to the spirit of the law, and no-piti-’ 
ful plea of loyalty, and no pretend-: 
ed exhibition of patriotic motives 
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founded on circumstances pervert. 
ed from their original meaning, 
should be admitted as excuses for 
a continuance of insults which have 
disturbed, and which if permitted 
to go on, will still farther disturb 
the peace of the country. 

No two principles can be more es- 
seritially distinct, than the rejoicnrg 
im the triumph of liberty, over 
arbitrary power, achieved in the 
name of William, by men zealous in 
the assertion of their rights, aud the 
using of the name of William as a 
pretext for continuing restrictions 
on others, contrary to every prin- 
ciple of liberty. ‘The present boast- 
ers of “the Immortal Memory,” 
are mostly men characterized by a 
slavish adherence to arbitrary prin- 
ciples. Liberty is sometimes on 
their lips, but the despotic maxims 
of the Stuarts, under renovated 
but not improved forms, constitute 
the idol of their secret devotions. 

At the assizes at Downpatrick, 
several trials came on before Baron 
M‘Cielland, for outrages perpetrated 
by the factions, which disturb a 
considerable part of the large and 
populous county of Down. Can- 
dour compels the acknowledgment, 
that Orange societies, by thew ex. 
istenee gave rise tu the defensive 
bands of Thrashers. The Orange 
processions on the 12th, led directly 
to the attack at Crossyar on the son 
of E.S. Rothven, in which the fa- 
ther so properly interfered to pro- 
tect his son, and preserve the peace 
of the country, so shamefully and 
barefacediy outragéd. They like- 
wise led indirectly, to the riot at 
the race course near Downpairick, 
on the 22nd, as the necessary con- 
sequenge of irritation on one side, 
producing a disposition to riot on 
the other, The military’ are too 
hastily called in to support what the 
civil power, if properly exerted, is 
fally adequate to perform. A: party 
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came with sticks prepared, pethayy 
to attark, but certamiy to défeng; 
If tthe magistrates had collected, i 
is most probable, that by exertions 
they might have been alle to pre 
serve the peace, without doing any 
injury, instead of calling in the 
aid of the army to fire on a throng, 
leaving it to chance to direct the 
ballets, which tm some cases struck 
persons uriconcerned in the riot, 
Not only on occasion of the 

cessions, but at fairs and markets 
and at all seasons of drunkenness, 
these loyal men, beilow forth their 


exclamations against the Catholics - 


in the most vulgar terms of abuse, 
How frequently are our ears assailed 
with the dronken ebullitions of 
* these sons of Belial, flushed with 
insolence” and whiskey, and cone 
dent of protection, as the pay for 
their venal loyalty, “ D—mo the 
Papists.” “ Five poands for the face 
of a Papist.” are their usual exe 
clamations;s Can we expect but 
that these insults will raise up an 
antagonist spifit, and in return lay 


the foundation of feuds and quarrels? 


Let us ask our own hearts and in- 
quire into the principies of our 
common natures and we shall fiad 
how difficult it is to bear premedi- 


tated insults Without being led im _ 


to acts of retaliation, Such scenes 
as are now described are of come 
mon occurrence, and can we won 
der that Thrashers will arise, and 
talk of Hereticsin feturn? Let us 
have a common measure of equal 


Justice to try all sides, and not pat _ 


tially condemn one side for acts 
which we pass over i the other 
without pointed reprobation. 

Baron M:CicHand in apportion- 
img the sentences, with great pro 
priety made the imprisonments long 
40 those convicted ov both sidew 
In the present instances severiy 
was essentially just and necessary, 
to deter from the commission 
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simitat outrages, aad as both sides 
were punished with strict impartial- 
ity, itis hoped the warning will be 
salutary. Rioters on both sides 
ought to be severely punished, Clan- 
pish riots aré the disgrace of our 
coontry, arid every honest man ought 
decidediy 
whichever side they nfay be prac- 
twed. They injere aad debasé a good 
cause, and ate bad argements in- 
deed ia favour of its justice, Troth 
is be proved by the force of rea- 
son; and not by the foree of the 
codgel. For the latter instroment 
uy be employed as readily im saps 
port of a bad eagse as of a good 
une; and is indeed more frequent. 
ly employed in the sei vice ot a bad 
cause. Hf the cause is not origia- 
ally bad, these tumultoury proceed- 
ings soun make it bad by the im- 
proper means used “in its support. 
Let a goud eause like that of civil 
and religious liberty be supported 
by good meaus worthy of i. We 
earnestly reeounmend a dignified and 
legal resistance to oppression, The 
advocates of iliberatity are highly 
gratified, when they can goad on 
the uuretlecuurg to acts of outrage, 
They consider themselves as en- 
trenched within the pale of protec- 
tion, and wy to prevoke their op- 
ponents to rash epon their fate. 
Dwappoint them ta theit machina- 


tions, and lec none iv therr opposi- 


tien to the irritations of Orange- 
men, the greatest grievance of ttre 
bority of Ireland, aud the roving 
cause of all our riots and breaches 
of the peace, be drawn ite @ viola- 
tion of the laws, or af imitation 
of the conduct of their oppon- 
ents, : 

fi is cause of regret that the max- 
ims of prodence, are often lost on 
ue enreflecting and rnorant part 
of the commeurty. ‘The babns of 
iMoxication too frequent un alt sides, 
had many te commit acts, which 
BELFAST MAG. NO. LXXL 
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in their cooler mometits they con- 
demn. Baron M:Clellund says Pros 
testants are mofe to blame thang 
Catholics in the late scenes of réot- 
ing, which have disgraced the coun 
ty of Down. The truch of the as~ 
sertion is fully coincided with, ale 
though on different grounds. They 
dre more highly culpable, be- 
causé they were the first by their 
processions to disturb the peace of 
the country. Orangemen preceded 
the Thrashers, and even now, the 
continuance of their processions 
leads to the aggresions of the ‘I’hrash. 
ers, whose first inovements were de. 
fensive, bat as might be expected 
in the progress of human passions, 
they tay now in their tara, have 
frequently deyenerated iuto ollen- 
sive operations, Buton the sapposi« 
tion of the Judge, that Orangemen 
afe more enlightened or possess 
greater noral principle, the posi« 
tion is more than doubiful. Withe 
out eatering at all into the theologie 
cal question, as to the merits of the 
respective systems of religion, leave 
lug “ graceless vealots to fiyht about 
modes of faith,” it may be permitied 
to state, that in the present contru- 
versy, allowing for the dithereace of 
individual characters, and the vars 
ious degrees of the moral sense, 
ag actoated by the peculiar imo- 
tives uperating ou dilereat  siie 
uations, Urangemen afe yeners’ 
aliy the worst, wot because theit 
specuiative tenets ate ralerior or 
seperiory as these very seldout in- 
fluence coudact, but because being 
strong iw fancied protection, they 
have oot the terror of the laws so 
tutly before them, ani tins nuLlion 
of uopunty gives confidence w 
crimes. luteresied Cries are at all 
tines dangerous, and jead to bad, 
Some of the worst of crimes have 
been perpetrated under tiie sauctivn 
of these cries, ‘Tue present cry of 
loyaity is daugervus, for vuder he © 
Ww 
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naine, much mischief is done. The 
writer once heard in a public as- 
sembly, a man declaim much ia 
favour of loyaliy, a bye-stander 
whispered « by loyalty he only 
means an attachment to his owa 
interest.” 

With all the Orange outrages 
meeting us at every step, there is an 
astonishing apathy and indifference 
among many, who disapprove their 
proceedings, Yet these are ready 
to blame others, and complain that 
members of Parliament do not dis- 
chargetheirduty, Certainly the apa- 
thy of Lords aud Commons, and great 
it isyacknqwiedged to be, is not 
greater than that of many private 
individuals, but we are apt to cen- 
sure others, and shift the blame off 
ourselves, though we may be equal- 
ly deserving of it. The man who 
blames others and does not perform 
his own sphere of duty, is only de- 
ceiving himself avd attempting to 
deceive others. ‘This inditlerence 
is unpardonable, as not even Catho- 
lic Emancipation itself, would have 
so direct, and immediate a tendency 
to quict the country, as the pre- 
venting of the public parades and in- 
sulting conduct of Orangemen, 
That portion of the press which 
aims to lay some claims to imparti- 
ality, through a cuipable timidity 
olten biinks the question. Orange- 
ism is sometimes indirectly cen- 
sured in oblique terms, as included 
under the general name of party 
spirit, though seldom or never ina 
full and direct manner. The state 
of the case calls for other more de- 
cided support to entitle to the cha- 
racier of impartiality. The Ami- 
Orange Petition was published in 
neither of the Belfast news papers, 
Reverse the picture, and what would 
be thought of a publicauon which 
always condemned Orangemen, and 
never ventured to place direct cen. 
gure on ‘Thrashers? 


(Aug. 


A low tone of public feeling per. 
vades the community. The aristo. 
crates, small in number, but perse. 
vering aod vindictive inthe pursuit 
of their objects, bully the majority 
who are inertly supine, and betra 
through amost blameable listlessness, 
their own and the public cause, 
If nine men, as it is reported to 
have happened on a late jury, yield. 
ed to the perseverance and false 
reasoning of three, because they had 
not firmness to oppose a bold front, 
we have only in their conduct a 
miniature picture of the present 
state of the public mind. The few 
triumph and vice bears sway, by 
reason of the general apathy, and 
indifference to the public weal, 
Important advantages arise fron core 
dial co-operation. Inthe struggles 
for liberty about the commence. 
ment of the present reign, a public 
mind really existed, 
is scarcely, or notat all to be found, 
Bingley when he refused to answer 
the interrogatories of Lord Mans 
field in the King’s Bench, was sup. 
ported in prison by a public sub- 
scription. 
aged by the protection he received 
refused also to answer. The pub> 
lic cause thus triumphed, One hone 
est man, John Horne Tooke, accom. 
plished much, and made a virtuous 
stand so long as the people support 
ed him. When they become divid- 
ed and neglect their own interests, 
the cause is lost, The want of co 
operation for virtuous purposes is 
greatly felt in the present crisis. In- 
dependence had its seat in England, 
but the times have changed. The 
interests of almost every family in 
the upper classes hang upon, or are 
interwoven with the will of the 
government, either by sons, sons-in- 
law, or other relatives holding places. 
The+ middling classes are likewise 
encumbered with the lower links 





of the same debasing chain. Thus. 
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in despite of themselves the various 
ranks are losing that bold indepen- 
deoce, which once was the charac- 
teristic of a Briton. Some assert that 
this class of Independents never 
were indigenous in Ireland, and there- 
fore with us things are still worse. 
For a time the new men, whom coin- 
merce supplied to renovate the old 
stock had some of the spirit, which 
their former position on the demo- 
cratic floor supplied, but these also 
have lost their energy, and are 
levened into the general, shall it 
be said? putrid mass, The licen- 
sing system, and the pickings to 
be derived from government during 
acommercial warfare, enslaved them 
also, and insured their subservien- 
cy. 

In the just distribution of censure, 
which ever ought to characterize 
the columns of a publication inde- 
pendent of all parties, it is impossi- 
ble not to mark with disapproba- 
tion the late address of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops of Ireland w tlie 
Pope. Consistently with the govern- 
ing principle of this publication, 
we have nothing to do with theo- 
logical tenets. Political grounds oa- 


“ly afford subjects for animai version. 


The adulatory language towards 
Britain, as the liberator of Europe, 
discovers the courtly turn of Church 
men, even previously to their own 
interests being secured. Charity 
ought to begin at home. © Britain 
deserved no thanks, and Catholics 
ought to returo none, till tne work 
of Catholic emancipation be com. 
pleted. Unmeaning adulation is the 
cant of the day, aud Catholic Bish 
Ops partake in the epidemic” of the 
times, 

In the present sickly state of the 
public mind, it isthe important duty 
of the conductors of the public press 
to speak a bold decided language, 


e 
to place censure where censure is 


‘due, and ina just cause to persevere 
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in a fearlessness of giving offence, 

not secking for a temporary popu” 

larity from a party, or fearing to 
injure the sale of their work by a 
bold avowal of truth, however it in. y 
off-od. “Be just and. fear wot,” 

ought not only to be the standing 
motto, but the influencing, guiding 
principle of the press; for other. 
wise what might be a great advans 
tage tu a country, becomes its bane, 
A free, feariess press is a blessing, 
but a tame, servile, and timid dné 
becomes acurse. An intlexible ad. 
herence to principle, at whatever 
sacrifice, within the limits of pru- 
dence, can alone confer dignity on 
the press, as an important instrus 
ment of conveying svund  senti- 
ment, 

The atrocious calumny inthe Sun, 
London newspaper, on the trish na- 
tion, was noticed in the last retro. 
spect. A repeution of smilar iflis 
beral abuse was continued in its 
pages. It has been tgnominiously 
aud deservedly expeiled from the 
Dublin Library, the Belfast Com. 
mercial NewsRoom, and the Li- 
merick Commercial Buildings. The 
Courier tf it continue its late Course of 
abusing the Irish, will speedily be 
qualified, to be expelled ina like 
wanner, 

Iinportant discussions on the liber- 


ty of the press have lately occupied 


the Chamber of Deputies in B ance, 
The advocates for despotism mar. 
shailed their arguments in favour 
of a previous ceusorshiy:. Some of 
them were plausible, but not saiig- 
factory. The case of Kagiaod wag 
alluded to by both sides, bul 1 Eng 
land and ireland the press ts not 
tree. No censors examine previons- 
ly to publicauion, but in cases of 


alleced libels, truth is not admtited 
to be a detence, and so lone as a 
man catinot with salety publish the 
truth, the liberty of the press is but 
au tmply name. 


lu France a large 
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majority of the legislative body de- 
termined against the cause of free- 
dom, and the proposal of the King 
to establish a censorship on the 
smaller publications, was agreed 
to with a trifling alteration as to 
the size of the works thus to be sub- 
jected, and a limitation of the du- 
ration of the law, which is to ex- 
pire’ in 1816, unless it be pre- 
viously renewed, The French hav- 
ing now chained the press, speak of 
exercising a similar power over the 
graver of the caricaturist. The 
weakness of a feeble trembling go- 
vernment, which is afraid of cari- 
cature prints, is thos evidently dis- 
covered. Such are the continual 
terrors with which despotism hannts 
its victims both among the rulers 
and the ruled. 

The enemies of liberty rejoice in 
the present crisis, as if all the effects 
of the French revolution had ended 
in disappointment. Much perman- 
ent good yet remains, and it will be 
extremely difficult to cause the tree 
of despotism to take root again, Its 
roots have been loosened, pot only in 
France, but generally through Eu- 
rope. [tis tobe hoped it will yet 
fall, notwithstanding the present 
attempts to prop it, The greatest 
danger at present appears to lie in 
the military spirit, which a long 
protracted war bas engendered both 
in France, as well as in Britain; 
the two countries, which although 
principals have felt less of its actual 
ravages. Other countries have felt 
more of the evils arising from being 
the seat of warfare, and are conse- 

vuently tired of its horrors, which 
they have more practically felt. In 
France the false glare of military 
glory fascinates, avd in the British 
isles, a sordid calculation of the com- 
mercial gains of war, and of the fa- 
cilities afforded to provide for sons 
in the army, navy, &c. raises a pow- 
erful aod clamorous body, with 
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whom the horrible monster of way 
has its charms. A renewal of war 
is to be dreaded at no very distant 
period. Britain bas eminently suf 
fered in pocket, and is badly able 
in finances to renew the contest, 
The taxes will afford a long and 
dreadful remembrance (of the war, 
Materials fora fresh combustion are 
abundant in every state; mutual 
dissatisfactions and jealousies pres 
vail not only between nation and 
nation, but between rulers and the 
people, notwithstanding the presen 
deceitful calm. No one can tell how 
soon a casual spark from an unex, 
pected quarter may cause an explo. 
sion among the combustible materis 
als, 
We hear much of the benefits of 
- regular governments. ‘These may 
be best appreciated by practical res 
ference, and Spain aflords a l»ment. 
able illustration. ‘The Inquisition is 
to be restored, and all the abuses of 


the old government. The order to’ 


attempt again to rivet the chains of 
despotism, through the instrumentals 
ity of the Inquisition, affects to use the 


cant now so’ much in fashion, “ The’ 


Inquisition,” in the language put ine 
to the movih of the bdefored, but 
wretchedly feeble Ferdinand, “ és 
to be renderedeminently useful te 
my subjects.” ‘lo make the busi» 
ness more glaringly absurd, and to 
shew the apostacy from liberty 
in still more disgusting colours, the 
order is countersigned by Don Pes 
dro Macanaz, the grandson of aman 
who passed the greater part of his 
life in prison, and died in exile for 
having written against the Inquisie 
tion. | 

Louis the XVIII. discovers all 
the imbecility which characterizes 
bis dotage, and proves his incapacity 
to rule a people such as the French, 
The cloister would become bia 
betterthan the throne. He revives 
the old festival of the dedication of 
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France to the Virgin Mary, as esta- 
blished by Louis the XIII. on the 
hirthof his son Louis the XIV. who 
afterwards proved such a scourge to 
the world, and who could in no 
senve be considered asa favourite gift 
from heaven, But such ts the vane 
ity of princes, who attempt to lift 
every thing into importance, which 
rela'es to themselves. Louis the 
XVI. the foolish imbecile man, is 
to be canonized as a saint and a mar- 
tvre His detects, and his unfitness 
to rule, will nevertheless descend in 
the page of history, in the same 
manner asthoseof our Charles 1. whom 
Protestantism adoraed with the title 
of the Royal Martyr and dedicated 
aday and aservice to bis memory, 
which the improving sense of the 
present times bas taid aside. 

The whoie armory of despotism 
is again to be furbished up, and the 
order of the Jesuits is to be restored 
as the most effectual body guards of 
arbitrary power. Formerly they 
were powerful assistants in this 
cause. Now perhaps the will only 
tay remain, and the power be hap- 
pily wanting. Their finances, and 
their pompous establishment, which 
conferred real power are gone. 
Without them they will only have 
the mighty shade of their former 
name. Who shall again replant 
these trees? The advance of know- 
ledge, so philosophically alluded to 
by Alexander of Russia, will, it is 
hoped, prevent their again taking 
root. 

The inhabitants of London have 
long had their minds dissipated and 
debased by a repetition of raree 
shows and childish amusements. 
They followed the Emperor of Rus- 
Sia, and King of Prussia, Marshal 
Blucher, and Count Piatotl, witb an 
infantine curiosity. The puerile a- 
Mtivements in the park kept them 
afloat for a time longer, until at 
length disappointed in fasther shows, 
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though feeling the emptiness of the 
nicknackery, they were inclined to 
break the childish rattie, After be- 
ing a little unruly, and breaking and 
buruing the paling at the park, 
they retired satiated perhaps, but 
not saustied. Wall the good citizens 
of Loudon return agai aiter ail 
this dissipation to thew former habits 
of indusiry, and forget ibe iolies of 
the fetes? Or will a staw remain 
two lower they character, and give 
a hurtful bias to their habity in fas 
ture ? 

At page 134 will be found amon 
the Documents a plan for the reforng 
of the codes of civil and criminal 
law. Reforms must have a begins 
niig. This one isextremely neces- 
sary, and wf followed up with prus 
deuce would be very salutary, But 
from the dread of innovation, and 
the difficulties which arrest Sir Sam- 
uel Rowiily at every step of his 
progress in this cause, the probabil- 
ity of success af present is very 
faint. 

The lovers of war have still a 
little of their favourite amusement 
in the continuance of the war with 
the United American States, The 
raucour mauitested against the A- 
mericans appears very general, and 
in many instances proceeds from a 
deep rooted matignity of disposition, 
Their wish to dare to be free evinced 
in their war of independence, and 
a dread of their increased growth, 
so as to produce a stronger commer. 
cial rivalship, are among the causes 
which operate to produce this strong 
hostile feeling. hile the war cone 
t:nues, commercial speculation finds 
an opea for some of its favourie 
conjectures on articles of merchan- 
dise connected with America, and 
the gamblers at the stock exchange 
are amused, stimulated, and puzzled 
by the ruinours from Ghent as to the 
progress of the megotiations, in 
their attempts to raise and fall the 
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ices of stocks, and in fixing with 
all due mysteriousness, and in the 
full spirit of gaming, the important 
point of the discount on ommium. 
These are some of the causes which 
contribute to make England a war- 
loving nation, notwithstanding the 
enormous debis and heavy taxation 
which await on an indulgence in this 
fatal and cruel propensity. 

The unjust war of aggression by 
Sweden on Norway is commenced 
under the management of Berna- 
dotte, who is patronised by the 
princes of Europe, afier they have dis. 
placeg his master and his pattern. A 
previous negotiation took place, in 
which the ministers of the ailicd 
powers bore a disgraceful part. The 
new King of Norway ofered to re- 
sign, provided the Norwegians who 
conferred the power on him, inclin- 
ed to compromise for present safes 
ty their rights, which have been 
dagracefully attacked by the men 
who talked so finely against ageres- 
sion in the South of Europe. Alex- 
ander lends himself to this iniqui- 
tous scheme. If he be, as his ad- 
mirers represent him, such an exe 
ample of excellence in princes, the 
standard of moral rectitude must 
be very low which admits that he 
acts with consistency in encoutage 
ing Sweden io an unprincipied at- 
tack en Norway, while by restoring 
Finland, which he lately filched 
trom Sweden, he might practically 
discourage the system of parcelling 
out countries to gratify the ambition 
of princes. 

We hear much exultation at the 

lorious termination of the war, and 
that all the objects planned by the 
wisdom of William Pitt have been 
accomplished. The lovers of war 
have had their full share of the 
phantom of military glory. The 
commercial speculators have had 
their harvest. All have been grati- 
fied to nearly the full extent of their 
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extravagant wishes. What now i 
the result? An unsettled state of 
things on the Contineut, approach. 
iny in no de ree to permanent quiet; 
neither affording indemnity for the 
ey nor security for the future: a 
ome an enormous load of taxation, 
pressing most severely on the Cons 
forts of the lower and middling 
classes of suciety, and seeming like. 
ly to produce permanent dis.vaie 
taves, and insurmountable obsiruc. 
tions in the way of our future pros 
perity in trade, manufactures and 
commerce, ‘These are the trophies 
of war, and the glories of the Pictite 
system, 
lu our next number a full report 
of Judge Fletcher's speech will be 
given, A subscription has been 
set on foot in Belfast and the neigh 
bouring towns to printa very large 
edition of this exceileat charge for 
general distribution through this 
country and especially in Enzland, 
and to Members of both Houses of 
Parliament. Mauy people will be 
now disposed to listen to truths, often 
before disregarded, when they come 
to them recommended from the lip 
of a JUDGE. This important do- 
cument is likely to produce a very 
good effect on the public mind, aud 
to prove eminently serviceable in 
the great struggle which at present 
is making by legal means to repress 
Orange associations. It will serve 


to free Ireland trom the calumoies | 


of those, who for interested motives, 
delight in magnifying the irregulart- 
ties of the peasantry without mquils 
ing into the causes which have led 
to their excesses. 


ee 


The Editor of the Newry Telegraph, 
continues his unexhaustible fund of Bib 
lingsgate language, which appears @ 
congenial to his disposition. He may go 
on in future unanswered, whether ouce 4 
month as usual, or twice a week, as he 
appears to threaten, or occasionally 
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his vulgar lottery puffs, for he leaves no 
room for answer, as he deals not in ar- 
gument, bat in abuse. The question of 
depreciation will be occasionally canvass< 
ed in the Commercial Report, but with- 
out any reference to the editor of the 
Telegraph. He has intentionally invol. 
ved himself in a mist on the subject of 
depreciation, in order to lead his readers 
away from the subject. No notice would 
now have been taken of him, if the in course 
of his last remarks he had not called in 
question the sveracity of the Commercial 
Reporter under the cowardly subterfuge 
of denominating his mauner of stating 
facts, as fiction; a flimsy substitute for a 
more gross expression. The Commercial 
Reporter indignantly repels the foul im- 
putation, but is too proud in conscious 
rectitude to take farther notice of such 
ungentlemanliwe conduct. He made no 
false assertion; he exposed the Editor's 
quibbling manner, and refused to be 
led by him into a tedious examination 
to find out what was his meaning, which 
he appeared desirous to keep in obscurity. 
But all his writing tends only to shew 
the man in his proper colours. Such 
throughout has beea the aim in the Bel- 
fast Magazine to lead him to deveiop 
himself aud lis apostacy, from the cause 











of liberality. The end is now accom- 
plished, and no farther notice will be 
taken of him, unless he shall hereafter 
give occasion by his treating of public 
questions for the reprehension which it is 
the duty of a free press to inflict, and 
from the discharge of this duty, the writer 
of this article will not shriak.* 


mma _- ——— ee 





* In discharge of this duty, it may be 
proper to notice a paragraph, which 
lately appeared in the Telegraph The 
writer with his characteristic witticism 
attempts to turn tragedy iuto farce. He 
relates a tale of a man wounded by a sol- 
dier, at the late riot near Downpatrick, 
a subject not very fit for merriment. 
The wretched people goaded by Orange 
insults, are more objects of pity than of 
blame. But he wished to dieplay his talent 
at buffoonery, and at the same time to 
shew his smattering in anatomy. He 
talks familiarly of carneous, and clunicular 
and those terms calculated to make the 
vulgar stare, But he showed no com- 
passion fora poor wounded man. Vol- 
taire described a combination of want of 
feeling and vanity, by comparing such 
characters to a union of the tyger and the 
monkey, 


CORRESPONDENCE ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE RETROSPECT 
OF POLITICS. 
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To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
~_— - 

OBSERVE the editor of the Newry Te- 
legraph is very angry with you. He ts 
one of the completest scolds in priat, 
| have ever seen. How did you tecur 
his deadly enmity? Is he angry at you 
for exposing his desertion of his former 
principles? and your talking of an editor, 
who acknowledged he had reduced 
himself to a mere machine like a spade, 
to make money for his employers? Js he 
only desirous from vanity to have ‘the last 
word,” without considering whether it 
will be “the word, which lasts longest ?” 
Ordors he wish to frighten you by his 
abuse, his low wit, and his aifected con- 
tempt from noticing his many political 
transgressions? [| trust I have formed a 
Wt opinion of you, when L believe you 
Wil net be thus deterred from the dis- 


charge of your bounden duty, as honest 
pubhe writers, who wish to enlighten 
your countrymen, but that you will per- 
severe in exposing his errors, as often as 
he shall give occasion. Abuse or unde- 
served ceusure recoils ouly on the rast 
assailer.. In the panoply of conscious ree- 
titude, you are safe from his most enven- 
omed attacks, while he writhes under 
your merited chastisement. As he affects 
to express contempt for your Magazine, 
while he severely feels your reproots, 
shall conclude in the words of Young, 10 
his epistle to Pope, as applicable on the 
present occasion, although in imuation of 
the editor of the Telegraph, I shall aot 
borrow from my own poetry. 


“If like mine, or Codrus” were 

thy style, , 

The blood of vipers bad not stain’d thy 
file, - ; 
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Merit less solid, less despite had bred ; 
They had not $#, and thew they had nor 
bled 


Slight, peevish insects round a genius 


rise 

Asa Bright day awakes a world of flies, 

With hearty malice, but with techie wing, 

(To shew they live,) they flutcer and they 
sting, 

But as by ati wasps proclaim 

The fairest frum, so these the fairest 
fare,” 

The Editor's manner of treating your 
correspondent H———s, by whieh he in- 
tended to mark his coniempt, is in my 
view, the most arrogant, siily and vulgar 
attempt, with which | have «ver met in 
the annals of controversy. The vanity 
of the man soffers him not io koow 
himself. Surely in every respect H By 
is on a footing, wlule on others he stands 
pre-eminent over (iis self-smportant editor. 





SCOURGE. 
—_—_—_— 
For the Beiyast Monthly Magazine 


ON THE NEWRY TELEGRAPH. 


At the risk of > oe to encrease 
what ~——* ought to diminished, 
namely, the self importance oat this Newry 
Journalist, | am induced to add a few ree 
marks upon him for the present month, 
These occasional comments are due to the 
sincere admirers, if any there be, of this 
Editor. For the rabble of readers, to 
whom Ais appeals are generally directed, 
who doubtiess consider his monthly 
effusions as the wisest and merriest of mo- 
dern times, and who believe implicitly 
ali his replies to be most satisfactory re- 
futations of what they have not read ; it 
is true the Magagine cannot reckon on 
the favour of such literary judges. The 
Editor of the Telegraph has secured their 
sanction for whatever his adventurous 
genius may prompt him to advance ae 
gainst this work, and its supposed prin- 
crples, Some people might question the 
competence of such a court, to pronounce 
on the merits even of a dull anecdote in 
the Telegraph: yet encouraged by these 
patrons, the maa perseveres month after 
month, adhering to a helpless system 
which, though not the first to practise, he 
is the tirst to defend. In the quarter I 
have alluded to, he is of course a high 
authority; his merits though imperfectly 
knowa are loudly applauded, therefore: 
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Tile se jactet in auld f 


The intoxication of these plaudits 

well account for his variation of tone, 
and occasional contradictions; grices, that 
80 peculiarly distinguish this happy Editor, 


The “ degraded Magazine,” 


which, ay 


we were given to understand, was to be 


honoured nu more by 


the notice of the 


Telegraph, is aga made the subject of 
long article m the present month, 

further, certan dark presages ot severer 
and more frequeat visitations, are held out 


in terroven, over thes devottd Journal! 


As however thuse caiamities wiil doubt. 
less prove heavy enough, when they ar. 
rive, we need not here afflici ourselves 


with the prospect, but proceed to evtsi- 


der the Telegraph, as he uow manifests 
himself to his readers. 

It is in the recollection of the public, 
thatthe Newry Telegraph had been point. 
ed out in the Magaztmie, as disingenuously 
endeavouring to divide the people, and 
by its silence acting as a drawback on the 


improving 


liberality of 


the country; 


Now onthe subject of Bank Notes, or of 
no subject at all, it is very well known 
that the Newry Editor could prose on 
the other questiuns bemg 
‘* personal” as he concenves, deserve really 
no sort of attention from this higt minded 
man, but especially if any mere cur: espon 
dent of the Magazine, presumes to attack 
the Newry Commercial lelegraph ou such 
points, curious it is to see how this official 


inde finitely : 


scribe dves frown! 


writers* know that the 
replies tO such observations as ouly excite 


his contempt.” 


—— 


“ "The 


Nag azine 
Telegraph never 


And perfectly right! 


ae nly 





*Such is the constant sty/c of the Lelegraph, 
to give his readers to understand that not 
two or three, but the whole hast ol Mage 


zine writers are embodied against Am  * 
‘There is some wgenuny in these 
which must give the * gapiug 


lone. 
dish: "Sy 


crowd” an amaaing idea of the Tele 


graph’s prowess. 


On another occasion 


he divides the small pages of the Mage 
zine into columns, and telis his readers he 
has been abused in six or seven columns, b¥ 
one correspondent of the Magazine, ibe 
“ six or seven columns” may contain about 
half as much in quantity of wriuog # 


one Anti-Magazine article in the Lele 
graph. But this Editor sees every na 
through a magnifying | medium except be 

own “ modest merits,” 
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For how could Ae, the “ sole conductor” of | 


a commercial Telegraph, eatrenched be- 
hind his columas of advertisements, 
thriving delightfully on the Bank Note 
system, and from his high station hurl- 
ing defiance at povercy aad Popish Boards, 
How could he descend to contest with an 
abusive correspondent of a miserable 
sarving Magazine! ~ The very idea ts an 
affront to the Newry Editor. To have 
noticed the Magazine was surely evidence 
enough of humility, ‘Vo reply to an an- 
oaymous corpespondent in the Magazine, 
is what a Journalist of his character and 
consequence could not think of, 

Oh, the creative power of vanity, how 
does it give beiag to unexisting and improb- 
able things! How has it raised up Chal- 
lengers to the Telegraph, on purpose 
that they may be swept away with a single 
dash of his pen! Over and over is it 
stated by the Velegraph, that the writer 
of these remarks feels an ambitious de- 
sire of engaging him, and actually pants 
with eagerness for that high and honour- 
able contest. What! wast not said, the 
whole tribe of Magazine writers, had 
shrunk in terror from this Editor’s ven- 
geance; that their fone had fallen, and 
have [| been so rash, so presumptuous, a8 to 
“ daretobepe” for that dangerous hon- 
our? Oh! surely not after such experi- 
ence. ia truth, it so happens that the 
panting desires of a contest with the Tele- 
graph had no existence, save inthe cu- 
rious brain of this irritable Journalist 
hunself; who, because his paper had been 
meulioned among the nuisances of the 
country, and some ot his odd defences of 
himsélf remarked upon in the Magazine, 
has thought proper to explain this into 
a desire of commencing a <‘oniroversy with 
hin! He seems to be a little mistaken. 
For, though some writers in this work, 
have been tempted by so fair a subject 
tor sepreheusion, and for ridicule, as ihis 
Editor undoubtedly supplies, none, I sus- 
pect, could have any intentions of 
tor ras ponding inlo an acquaintance with him or 
his Journal. The Telegraph does not 
tank high in the list of public grievances; 
still it isnot beneath attention, and for 
my own part, I shou'd gladly, for the 
sake of the press, contribute my mite to- 
wards its reformation, however doubtfu 
or distant it may be. ‘That the case ts 
quite desperate, is what | cannot believe 
lf this Journalist was brought to kuow 
what he really is, and then to feel 
that he js uown to the public, 10 1S 
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most probable he would trim round, 
after sume fretting, to the appearaice 
at least, of honesty. Against the pro- 
bability of this reform there appears what 
is certainly cousiderable, namely the self- 
confidence of this Eduor, One is indeed 
surprised at the desperate boldness of op- 
posing (as he does) the authority of a bad 
name to the evidence of facts, and of pro- 
fessing to despise public aad sulstantiat- 
ed charges against his Journal. It 
would appear hopeless to operate upou a 
man, appareatly determined at all risks 
to think highly of himself, and to reject 
resolutely all improvemeat. In addiuon 
to these untoward symptoms, it is known 
that che appearance of a new moon, and 
a new Magazine, produces strange and 
equal effects on the nervous system of 
this irritable genius! However, it is 
hoped, he may become gradually accus- 
tomed to both these monthly phenomena, 
aud cease ** birking at the moon,” or rail- 
ing at the writers in the Magazine, In 
the mean time, let us mark our Editorial 
patient. 

As tothe rea/ questions, on which the Te- 
legraph differs with the Magazine, the 
Editor of the former is determined that 
all shall appear equally important, or ra- 
ther that every. question shall be hereafter 
sunk, and himself thus enabled to direct 
against the Magazine writers all those 
topics of invective in which he is so con- 
versant. His abuse, like that ofall angry 
men, is generally a repetition of nick 
names, and it being, besides, as the reader 
has seen, in perpetual contradiction with 
itself, renders needless all refutation. But 
he appears under a strange misunderstand- 
ing, asto the relative importance of the 
questions on which he has been writing 
against the Magazine. It is plain the 
character of the Telegraph is very differ- 
ently affected, by hoidiag a wrong opi- 
nion about Bank Notes, and on the o- 
ther hand, by a crooked line of conduct 
with regard toa great national question, 
on which, pot to take a decided and ac- 
tive part, cannot be vindicated on any 
principles, much less on the professed 
principles of the Telegraph, ‘* friendship 
to the Catholic cause.” As to the ques- 
tion of Bank Note depreciation, however 
interesting it may have beeu made to the 
Editor ot the Telegraph, and whatever 
practical results to the public may. be 
iavolved ia the decision; it is a discussion 
ia which the public at large do not feel 
much infeaest, and on which aa epposi- 
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tion of opinion ie natoral enough, On 
which side the truth lies, whether with 
the Newry Telegraph and the Bankers, 
or with the Belfast Magazine, which hap- 
pens to have the Edinburgh Review on 
its side, is a matter, in which the hones- 
ty of the Telegraph's character 1s not 
involved, nor can the propagation of the 
Editor's opmmuons, lead to any practical re- 
sult. But bis whole behaviour on the Ca- 
tholic question, his dead silence on that sub- 
ject, till the establishmen. it would ap- 
pear of the U!ster Recorder, forced him 
to speak ; his occasional interference since 
that time, alweys to do injury; his helping 
up the ery tor securities, and labouring 
to alienate the Prevestents from bemyg 
friendly to any Emancipation practically 
usef@™; the unomeasurec abuse by this 
Editor of the Catholie Board, his undis- 
guised induiyence towards the Orange sys- 
tem, though he must know it to be tie sole 
cause of our provancal disturbances; 
these acts and omissions of the Te‘egraph 
are upon record, aud wil! serve to show, 
what he has been and now is. Such cv 
dences a6 (1 have here noted of the New- 
ty Editor's *hiberality” and patriotism, 
will diminish his power of doing in- 
jury as an authority with honest men. 
However, as any tiung in the way of 
argument, even from him, deserves to be 
considered, 1 shall pay more attention in 
future to the reasoning by which he 
would mislead bis readers upon Irish 
questions. ‘Ihe character and principles 
of the Magazine need not my defence, 
and they are somewhat beyond the as- 
saulisof the ‘Telegraph. rhe man Luvin 
of this latter Journalist, will have soon 
lost its * inte resting” quality ; his tempo- 
rary expedients to eke out voluminous dis- 
seriations on the M: agazine are visibly 
failing him, and i is likely his Ant- 
M» ‘gazine articles, wall be harcily worth 

noticing hereafter. In his late effort, the 
failing off is so remarkable, aua supplies 
in brief, so correct an account of the 
Newry Telegraph's hitches, that | am in- 
duced to give it to the reader before | 
conclude this article, 

[ remarked that even in the way of 
abuse the ‘Telegraph offers nothing new, 
for the present month. That journal 
having formerly laid in claims for niiself, 
and charges against the Magazine, had 
recourse to a variety of fanciful little 
systems, and imaginary theories, to expiain 
and support his strange assertions. ‘Those 
conceits furnished a temporary enibellish- 


ment to hisdull paragraphs; but being them 
selves like the “ airy fabric of 4 vision” 
they have vanished; indeed they could 
not be re-quoted with satery even by this 
seli-quoting Eduor. Thus the plausible 
faucy of “ personal abuse’ received, as 
was imagined, fromthe Magazine writers, 
has quite disappeared ; then hts triumphs 
over the \iagazine, us tone subdued, the 
number of us readers diminished, or in 
creased at pleasure, the siory of his owa 
achievements and humility, bis direful 
aud exemplary castigauon of the Maga 
zine, and his Christian forgiveness, (prov. 
ed by quoting the Scripture, then his de 
testation of the Magazine's bad principles, 
and declared satistaction at having en 
larged its circulation! ‘These and aiany 
more imgenious suppositions, each refut. 
ing the other, on which our admirable 
Editor was wout to be so eloquent and 
pathetic, are ali wanting in the article for 
this month! Here is certainly a falling 
off. lu the place of these harmless em- 
bellishmeats, the Telegraph exhibits a 
wretched array of common place accusa 
tions, as how * he has been misquoted 
and misrepresented,” aud su forth; quite 
divested of every thing that used to® 
muse the Magazine writers and the pub- 
lic ! 

It is only towards his conclusion he 
makes an effort to become * himself e 
gain,” with any degree of success, Having 
hung up in ethgy the Magazine writers, 
and * opened wide” the mouth of the 
* lowest deep’ of Milton tor their re 
ception, be feels delivered, secure and 
joytul. Resigning therefure dull care to 
the condemned writers in the Magazine, 
and being, to be sure, quite “ merry,’ 
though without any inclination to * sing 
psalms,” gaily thus he chanis forth bs 
joys and his triumphs. 


‘Tee itum tiitum, toitum tittrum tie; ° 


“ Ho diddrum doudle dee !’”* 


How interesting is the Telegraph here, 
and withal how natural: no wondera 
great writer published a book on “ the 
praise ot folly,” when that infirmity ap 
pears so amiable wm our admired Lditot, 
Of a certaim statesman Kk once was 
that ** Nature had intended him tor’ 
good humeured ivol.’ Whether Dame 
Nature had any such benevolent view! 
with reference to our Newry Eduor, ! 


_ — —_— —— 
ae ——-— — - 


* Sce the Tclegray oh of the Oth inst. 
This enimated couplet is supposed to be 


some of his OWu OF: giual peeiry. ‘ 
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ym not philosopher enough to decide. character of folly which he has assumed 














= if it were so, this personage must be a again on this occasion, it is but truth to 
. sirong illustration of the poet’s remark, say, that if other qualiues were not known 
1 that to lie hid under the cap and bells, the 
bis ahs es public should not have heard so much of 
bie « A little learning is a dangerous thing ! himself or his journal through the Belfast 
° His education having it is feared done an Magazme. He must pot look yet for 
re injury to his naturaltemper. As to the 4&4 tool’s pardon. H——s. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
From July 20th, to August 20th, 1814. 

No favourable change in the weather has taken place since the last report. Abup, 
dance of rain has fallen during the last three weeks, accompanied by cold winds re. 
sembling more the first months of spring, than the beginning of harvest ; the ero 
of course are ¢xtremely backward, and in all probability will be more deficient in qualj. 
ty than they have been for several years, as it is generally remarked that the graig 
is seldom productive in a cold wet season. 

The late planted potatoes in retentive soils have been so drenched with rain, thar 
it wasimpossible to dress the land in a suitable manner, and the present appearance 
of them, dees not afford much reason to expect a productive crop. 

The flax has been much laid down by the heavy rains, and will not come to that 
state of ripeness and maturity that would be likely to makeit a good crop. 

In many parts of the country the wheat crops appearto be rather thin, and the 
complaints of blast, continue to be made in various quarters. 

The late crops of hay have suffered much by the rain; a great deal is yet to make, 
and the weather has been such, that the trouble and expense attending it greatly ex. 
ceeds what bas been experienced for several years back. 


ee ee ee 
Ss 


COMMERCIAL REPORT, 


Tur succession of failures continues to depress our domestic trade; few pur- 
chases are made except to supply immediate necessities. Tothe failures in the grain 
and provision trades, some extensive failures in the cotton trade have succeeded, 
and houses possessing property more than sufficient to answer their engagements, are 
obliged to come to a temporary stop from a difficulty to make good their pay- 
ments, their usual channels being inierrupted through the bankruptcies of others, 
Every additional occurrence proves that the system of paper credit was too widely 
extended. All things went on smoothly, until credit received a sudden shock, by ot. 
currences arising from the unexpected termination of the war, and now the wonder 
is how so fragile a system existed so long. It was not real wealth which circulated, 
but only the fictitious appearance of it. The merchant, the manufacturer upheld’ 
respectively his system of finance, and the delusive expedient of drawing and re 
drawing bills for a time kept the wheels going round ; the banker encouraged the 
system, because he had his discounts, and put more of his paper into circulation, 
until the re-action of peace on our commercial relations caused the bubble to burst 
to the disappointment and injury of many. 

The failures have extende’ to Scotland. In Leith, the number of bankrupties 
has been great. A formidable run was made on the Scotch bankers, some of 
whom have been unable to stand their ground. Their system of paper credit had 
been unwarrantably extended; the amount of their bills on London was very great, 
Country banks in some parts of England, as in Lincolnshire and Leicestershire, and 
at Taunton and Welch Pool have stopt, occasioning great distress in the respvec- 
tive neighbourhoods. In Ireland the failure of the Galway bank has added to the 
distress of the times ‘The bank of Ffrench & Co. have endeavoured to quiet the fears 
of their creditors, by shewing a favourable statement of their affairs. 

Peace has not brought the return of the continental market. We still suffer, and 
most probably must long continue to sufler from the effects of the war in which we 
have been engaged, and of which many were so fond. The heavy taxes, which have 
arisen from the war, hang as a millstone on our commerce, our manufactures, and 
on every part of our domestic situation. From this cause, Britain cannot diminish 
the duties on imports. Hence a bar arises to exportations to the continent, because 
our heavy taxation will not permit an exchange of commodities by an equal and mo- 
derate tariff, or a reciprocal low rate of duties. Other countries will not agree bya 
commercial treaty to receive our Menufactures at a low duty, when theirs are charge- 

able witha high duty. Our manufactures go out to the continent loaded with their 
enormous share of the taxes. From the conjoint operation of these two effects, pro- 
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ceeding from the same cause, they cannot rome into competition with the domestic 
manufactures on the continent, which have greatly improved during their seclu- 
sion from receiving their former accustomed supply from Britain. These are great 
drawbacks on the highly vaunted commercial prosperity of Britain, and will proba- 
bly be permanent. They arise from causes not likely to be speedily removed, for 
the expences of the interest of the mighty national debt, and of a very high peace 
establishment still remain. 

The loss of the American market is also severely felt. Here also is a repetition of 
similar blunders. “Fhe war has rendered the continent of Europe to a great extent, 
independent of British manufactures. The United States of North America have lat- 
terly made as rapid strides in the same direction, so that peace will not be likely to 
restore with them commercial relations as fully as they existed before the war. 

These prospects according to the usual cant of objectors, may be said to he gloomy. 
Are they not real? Must delusion always be practised to lead a nation hoodwinked 
to its ruin, although the nation likes to be thus deceived? But whether people will 
go on blindfolded, or open their eyes to their situation, the result of the present cri- 
sis seems likely to lead toa state in which from heavy taxes, the increased expences of 
the articles even of prime necessity influenced by taxation, and the diminished facility of 
making money resulting from the same causes, many people must descend some steps 
lower from the rank they have held in life, and accommodate themselves to the exigen- 
ces of the times. They must abridge themselves of some of the comforts, and of inany 
of the luxuries, to which they have been hitherto accustomed, 

Gold bullion has fallen, and silver has risen, during the last and present month. Ie 
is said that seven shilling-pieces are in England making their appearance again in ‘tir- 
culation. It is still doubtful whether a return to a gold circulation will take place on 
the 25th of March next, the period at which the Bank restriction act expires, unless 
it shall be previously renewed. The expenditure of an army in the Netherlands still 
remains, and commercial exchange is against Britain. 

In the investigations which have taken place in the committee of both houses of 
parliament, to examine into the corn trade, some very curious aud important circum. 
stances have beendisclosed. It appears from the evidence, that corn can be raised in 
Poland at very low rates, by the great landowners, with whom the grain is frequently 
sogreat a drug, that in spring they begrudge the expense of restacking that part 
which may have been injured by the winter rains. The peasant eats little of the grain 
which his labour is employed to raise. A large surplus thus remains to be exported, on ver 
low terms, owing to the poverty of the county and the depression of the lower ranks. 
In England an increase of rent, unavoidable on the part of the landlord from his increased 
expences, owing to the taxes, is but the smallest part of the tenant’s burden. ‘Tithes are 
increased. Labour is nearly doubled, as also the expense of farming materials from 
the saddler, smith, &c. Tothese must be added, the farmer’s own iacreased expen- 
ses, all arising from the great source of misery, the taxes occasioned by the war, 
These burdens can only be slightly lessened. ‘The war tor the present is at an end, 
but its effectsremain. While things are in this state, corn cannot be afforded on low 
terms in England, without ruin to the farmer. Manufactures cannot find a market 
abroad. They go loaded alo with taxation, and with the effects of the high prices of 
grain used by those engaged in the production of them. If foreign grain is imported, 
the farmer suffers. If itis prohibited, the manufacturer is injured. To such a dilem- 
ma, or choice between difficulties has the war reduced the landed and manufacturing 
intevests of the state. 

Exchange on London has kept through this month, without much variation, at about 
& per cent. . 


CELESTIAL PH:NOMENA, 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1814. 


On the Sd, the Moon rises below the three first stars of the Ram, to the north of 
her; and, just after she has passed the meridian, she. passes the first sixteenth of the 
Whale. 
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On the 6th, the Moon rises under the fifth of the Bull, and is soon followed by 
Aldebaran; and her recess from these stars will amuse the traveller duriag the aj 
who will perceiwe that she is directing her course towards the sixch of the Bull. 

On the 10th, the Moon rises in the morning under the two first stars of the 
Twins, and nearly in a line wih them. 

On the 15th is new Moon, at eighteen minutes past eleven at night. 

On the 15th, the crescent of the Moon is seen for about an hour afier Sun-set, 
near the horizou, to tae south of west, being to the east of the five stars in triaugie of 
the Virgina 

On the 19th, the Moon is seen above the second of the Scorpion and Antares, the 
former to the west, and the latrer to the east of her, but almost directly below her, 

On the 22d, the Moon is on the meridian at fifty eight minutes past six in the even. 
ing, near the small stars in the head of the Archer, the sixteenth being above her tothe 
east, as she passes this star at forty-six minutes past eight, Saturn being at some dis. 
tance to the east ot her, 

On the 24th, the Moon is on the meridiaa at thirty-six minutes past eight, the two 
first stars of the Goat being above, and Saturn below her to the west of the meridian; 
aod she is evideatly directing her course to the four small stars in tbe tail of the com 
stellayon. 

On the 26th, the Moon is on the meridian at twelve minutes past ten, having direct 
above her, at some distance, the four stars in triangle of the Water-bearer, the eighth 
being much nearer to and above her to the west of the meridian, 

On the 29th is full Moon, at seven minutes before noon, 

In the evening she rises under the four stars in Square, not having attained the 
line drawn and produced through the second and third of Pegasus, the highest and 
lowest of these stars. 

Mercury is in his superior conjunction to the 2Ist, to which time he is a morning 
star. At first he is nearly fifteen degrees above the horizon at Suu-rise, and, conse 
quently, before that time, the attentive observer will discover him near east by north; 
but as this height is daily diminishing, he will seize the opportunities afforded in the 
first week for niore accurate observations on this planet. 

Below him, at first, is the first of the Lion, and above him is Venus; and he is 
distant from. the star about onethird of the line between it anc Venus. The star be 
passes on the 4t!; and, on the morning of the Sth, this will be a good direction to him 
to those, who have a clear sky near the horizon east by north. ‘The Moon passes 
him on the 13th. 

Venus isa morving star, enlivening, during the early part of the month, the bat 
ren space between the Crab andthe Lion. At first she is seen at Sun-rise, aboat 
twenty-five degrees above the horizon, ia the east, under the two smail stars and De 
bula of the Crab; and from this pemt she proceeds with a direct motion, through 
thirty-seven degrees, her height above the horizon at Sun-rise gaily dimidshing. 

During the tormer part of her course, the telescopic observer will frequently di 
rect his glass fron: Vewusto Mercury. The Moon passes her on the 12th, * 

Mars is in conjunction on the 2d, after which he is a mo:ning star, but too near 
the Sua for the whole month fer observation. ; 

Jupiter is in em juction on the Lath, after which he is a morning star. In the even- 
ing he is not to be detected in the former part; and it is ouly owing to the favour 
ableness of his position, that he may be seen at the end of the month, as a morning 
star, near the horizon, in the east, about half an hour before Sunerise, to the west of 
the second af the Virgia. ‘The Moon passes him on the 16th, 

Saturn is stationary on the 28h, to which day he has a retrograde motion of Jittle 
more than half a degree. The Moon passes him on the 23d. 

Herschell is on the meridian at five minutes past five in the afternoon of the 
Ist, and on the 20th at four; so that his duration above the horizon after Sun-set daily 
diminishés. His motion is direct through a degree, moving towards the second of 
the Scorpion, being at first nearly midway between this star and the eleventh of the 
Balance. The eye, in carrying the glass trom star to star, cannot fail of discovering 
the planet; but, as he passes under the brighter star next month, we shall of course 
look more attentively near to it as the mouth advances, The Moon passes him on the 
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